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ABSTRACT 


TREADULEDOSe Of tchis “study. was, to, inguire ainto,.the 
adoption of a participative approach to governance at Dawson 
College,. Montreal... The evolution, of structural arrange- 
mMents for participation were reviewed and some functional 
aspects of the system of governance were discussed, The 
study described how students, faculty, administrators, and 
Support staff were adapting to a participative form of 
Organization. It also examined ways in which the principle 
of participation seemed to permeate several dimensions of 
college life. 

Data were obtained from interviews with a cross 
section of college members, examination of college records 
and other documents, personal observation, and survey 
materials, gathered over a three month period as a partici- 
pant observer at the College. Reporting of these data was 
facilitated by a framework which emerged from inquiry into 
two issues: a structure for governance, and a policy on 
faculty engagement. Further guidelines for organization 
of materials stemmed from discussion of participation and 
governance in the related literature. 

The College, which began with short notice in 1969, 
opted for an evolutionary approach to development. The 
structure for governance for example, evolved through the 


participation of college members over a two year period. 
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Two councils were established with representation from all 
college constituencies. Eventually these councils merged 
into one College Council which was in operation during the 
Present research. Difficulties associated with the 
functioning of councils were related to sporadic attend- 
ance, inability to resolve problems effectively, and the 
question of defining council jurisdiction in an organiza- 
tion which was also implementing decentralized decision- 
making. 

Tt was learned that for most students and faculty, 
important decision-making had been decentralized to the 
departmental level. Examination of participation at this 
level established that all departments operated with a 
degree of student-faculty parity as students were involved 
in activities such as the evaluation and engagement of 
faculty. Parity appeared to function better in departments 
where faculty assumed responsibility to encourage student 
involvement. Positive student-faculty relationships were 
viewed as one outcome of a participative approach and many 
faculty reported attempts to implement a participative 
style of teaching in the classroom. 

The study revealed a precarious balance among a 
number of organizational factors apparently associated with 
participation and the College's unplanned development. 

It was suggested that the principle of participation engen- 


dered a climate characterized by freedom and excitement, 
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but also one of frustration and organizational fragmenta- 
tion. Persons identified strongly with the College and 
there was evidence of a great deal of individual iniative 
and creativity. Over time, however, college members also 
recognized a need for more predictability in their environ- 
ment, and responded by taking measures to ensure more 
efficient operations in some areas of the College. 
Finca concern was expressed by the researcher 
that the College consider a proactive stance to future 
development. Such an approach may avoid unintended conse- 
quences to reactive change, and preserve the generally 


positive qualities of the existing college climate. 
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Dawson will continue to be aimless to some; the 
terms Uchaoss! “disorgandzathion; "land “ confusion" 
will still be associated with the College; some of 
us will still be shocked by what we see and hear; 
we will lay ourselves open to judgement based on 
our failures more often than our successes. On the 
other hand, Dawson will continue to offer a climate 
in which a great variety of things are possible and 
in which the energy and creativity of many people 
will be challenged rather than thwarted. The price 
is high but promises high returns. 


(Paul Gallagher, Annual Report, October, 1971) 
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CHAPTER 
INTRODUCTION AND OVERVIEW OF THE STUDY 


im “INTRODUCTION 


One of the most challenging of the current issues 
facing the community college is the question of member 
participation in college governance. A survey of the 
literature on governance indicates increasing concern for 
Student and faculty involvement in the college decision- 
making process although implementation of a participative 
mode of operation varies widely from one college to 
another. . lt is assumed that we are experiencing a trend 
towards experimentation with more participative forms of 
Organization within colleges and in other kinds of organi- 
zations as well. The reasons for this trend are cited by 
Bennis (1966) as due not Only to a concern for new human- 
istic values but also a recognition of the need for 
Organizations which can adapt to a rapidly changing envir- 
onment,. 

Colleges are in the midst of this changing environ- 
ment, but for those attempting to adopt a participative 
form of governance few guidelines are available based on 
the experiences of other colleges. It would appear that 
colleges which embark on this path must rely basieal yon 


intuitive guidelines and a high degree of conviction while 
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2 
coping with the uncertainties evolving from surroundings in 
which new organizational relationships are being worked 
Out. ‘Recognizing the problems encountered, but also 
supporting the potential benefits to be gained from such 
an exercise, Morris Keeton (1971:113) advises: 

The pevential.~ot a.campus, using its faculty, staff, 
student and administrator competencies in governing 
may be far greater than that of a less democratically 
conducted campus; but to govern in this way is clearly 
more complex and difficult in the short run than 
usual ways. Only campuses that invest substantially 
in this jmore -comp lex effort can realize that .otential. 

Research indicates increased desires for student 

and faculty involvement in governance (Riess, 1970; Day, 
Pom vegraress. Loalbue Little wis vknown about the sactual 
functioning of this dimension of college operation. As 
Harold Hodgkinson, a recognized authority on governance, 
DONS FOUL: 

At the moment, much of the research on governance 
consists of large scale attitude surveys, done with- 
out corroborative interviews and field research... 
Research on governance needs to develop ways of 
mntegrating different kinds of data... 

(HOdGgk ins Or 00971: 12)... 
He suggests a need for research to be more useful to 
practitioners by emphasizing; firstly, that the roles 
played by various actors in governance, as well as the 
processes by which people perform these roles, be studied; 
secondly, rather .than,concentrate on decision-making, 
research on governance should focus on the entire flow of 


behavior, beginning with initiation of an idea, the trans- 


ition of an idea into policy recommendations, their 
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approval, ratification, implementation, evaluation and 
modification; and thirdly, that there is a need to 
study the effect of participation in governance on those 
who participate, and on the institutional environment. 
Finally Hodgkinson notes: 


Some of this research will not be considered 


SULODeiaw se Puristsewill tind 2t dirty, and will not 
want to share their Olympian heights with the prac- 
titioners and their pedestrian ways. Graduate 


Students who suggest such research strategies for 
dissertations may have difficulties with their com- 
mittees. Proposals based on these notions may not 
get past review panels. But, keeping in mind the 
impact of more conventional research on governance 
practices, one is struck with the next question: 
what is there to lose by trying new ways? (Hodgkin- 
syevanee alge yy Mie 68 

The general focus of this study was to examine 

governance as it, functioned in a college, much in the 


manner which Hodgkinson has suggested. 


EP.) SO LATEMENT OF THE PROBLEM 


The Problem 

The purpose of this case study was to examine the 
adoption of a participative approach in college governance. 
The particular aims of this research within the context of 
one college were: 

1. To describe the evolution of structural 
arrangements for governance which accommodate 
participation. 

2. To examine the process of governance and how 
the structural arrangements function in re- 


solving college issues. 


3. To describe how college members participate in 
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4 
governance and to review the problems experi- 
enced by the college with this form of govern- 
ance. 

4. To determine opinions about and reactions to, 
tie wparticipative process within the college 
and=thevaxtent to which it had a bearing on the 
broader college climate. 

Significance of the Study 

The study examines the dynamics of a college in the 
midst of experimenting with participation in governance. 
No specific plan had been laid for participation as the 
format was to emerge from the experience itself. Insights 
gained from a review of college developments may be useful 
to other colleges embarking on a participative approach. 


Significantly, the College in which the analysis was 


Carriedq Out should also henefit from this reflection of its 


operation, 
Definitions 

Governance. In this study, governance is to be 
considered in its broadest sense. The term encompasses 


three interdependent organizational dimensions of struc- 
ture, process, and climate which are related to problem- 
solving within a college. Hodgkinson (1971) emphasizes 
the organizational structure and process dimensions of 
governance while Foote and Mayer (1968) expand on this, 
pointing to a transactional relationship between structure 
and process dimensions effecting a quality of campus 


climate. 
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The manner in which governance operates, procedures 

2t follows, and the spirit in-which it treats problems 
and* people in turn™@shapes’ ‘the college. (climate). 6°) . 
Tt is itself a. method of educating those who partici- 

pate in it and those who are affected by it (Foote and 
Mayers L968 316)". 

Foote and Mayer also contend that the concept of 
governance is not restricted to one level of the organiza- 
Lroreoutsappiscable to human interaction at all levels. 

eorlegqevelimate. == ii the context@of = this study; 
college climate is defined as the organizational "charac- 
ter" of the college. A college with a closed climate is 
defined as one which is administered along bureaucratic 
lines, with rigid rules, reliance on coercive control, and 
considerable emphasis on the institutional dimension of 
Organization. A college with an open climate is defined 
as one which is administered along democratic lines with- 
out rigid rules, reliance on normative control, and in 
which considerable emphasis is placed on the importance of 
the individual in the organization (Marshall, 1970). 

College members. For purposes of this study, and 
in keeping with college policy, students, faculty, admini- 
strative support personnel (ASP),and governors are defined 
as college members (see Dawson Approach, Appendix A). 

Participation. Katz and Kahn (1966:381) define 
participation as "the engagement of the individual in the 
system so that he is involved in decisions which affect 


him as a system member." Further clarification of this 


term is offered by French et al. (1960) who distinguish 
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between participation (direct) and perceived opportunity 
tonpanti cipaten(indirect)s icin vthiststudy? when “the'term 
Participation is used without further qualification it 
means direct involvement in a problem-solving activity 


related to governance. 


Delimitations 

The study was designed to examine institutional 
governance and was confined to those matters occuring 
within the internal operation of one college. Only those 
activities related to the day division were examined. No 
attempts were made to study the effects of differences in 
program i.e. preuniversity and technology, on the per- 
spectives of persons within these programs. Also no 
attempts were made to study the specific effects of a 
multi-campus operation on the system of governance 
although some of the difficulties encountered become 


apparent in related discussion. 


Limitations 

The study focussed on a broad pattern of governance 
as it functioned in one college and data collection was 
limited to the resources of a single researcher over a 
period of three months. 

The researcher had two years experience with the 
college as a counsellor-animator and administrator. Con- 


sequently it was necessary to take steps to guard against 
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the possibility of bias. An advantage of having previous 
contact with the organization was that the researcher was 
privy to many meetings, planning documents, and committee 
reports which facilitated the work of data collection for 
the study. 
TIL.) METHODOLOGY 

Nature of the Study 

A case study method employing anthropological and 
participant observation techniques, was used in this inves- 
tigation. A general framework for research was established 
beforehand, but specifics emerged as the investigator be- 
came acquainted with the organization. Good (1972:328) 
Suggests the case study approach serves to deal with all 
pertinent aspects of a unit with a view towards making a 
comprehensive analysis. According to Jackson (1968:175), 
"techniques of participant observant and anthropological 
field study are among those receiving greater attention 
from educational researchers." Research of this nature 
may aid in formulation of new concepts or a framework 


within which to carry out controlled experiments later 


(Helmstadter, 1970:49). 

The nature of the problem, the examination of 
participation in governance, necessitated a macroscopic 
perspective of the organization. Therefore description 
and analysis were oriented towards a vertical picture of 
the organization which cut across several levels. Group- 
ings such as students, faculty and administrators, and 


functional units such as the classroom, departments and 
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college-wide bodies were examined as they relate to the 
Overall system of participatory governance, but none of 


these levels was explored in depth. 


The Calleqe 

The college selected for this study was Dawson 
College in Montreal, Quebec. Since its inception in 1969, 
the College had been experimenting with member participa- 
tion in college governance. It was chosen on the basis of 
its stated objectives for broad participation and involve- 
Menieine the, lafesof thei Colicge.4 And duen toyitssshort 
history, many of the persons associated with the founding 
of the College were still there and could provide first 
hand experiences about the participative process. 

The following are some of the parameters within 
which the College operated. Dawson College is an urban 
college offering primarily two-year pre-university pro- 
grams, and three-year career, or technology programs. In 
1972-73, it employed three hundred and seventy-five 
faculty and one hundred and sixty administrative support 
personnel. The student population was Bao Ome spread 
Over three campuses, 

In Quebec, the College is known as a CEGEP or 
"public college of general and vocational education" and 


is one in a system of thirty-eight colleges developed 


raed Report, October 1972. 
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between 1967 and 1972. The CEGEP's are now integrated 
into the educational system to the extent that they pro- 
vide the only route to university within the province. 
Centralized control of the system exists to the extent 
that curriculum guidelines and college budgets must have 
Department of Education approval. Also, salary scales and 
some working conditions for faculty are negotiated at the 
provincial level. 

Guidelines for governmental organization of 
colleges were outlined in the "General and Vocational 
Colleges Act," 1967, which called for each college to 
establish two major bodies, a Board of Governors and an 
Academic Council. The Board was to be composed of nine- 
teen persons: five external governmental appointees, four 
parents designated by parents; four faculty designated by 
faculty; two students designated by students; two persons 
designated by the College; and the president (director 
general) and the academic dean (coordinator of educational 
services). Stipulations for the Academic Council were 
tat 1 anclude the “academic dean," and at least three 
members designated by the professors of the College. This 
*democratic" approach to organization stemmed from the 
philosophical orientation of the province's recently com- 
pleted Parent Royal Commission of Inquiry into Education 
i L966? 

The focus of this study was on Dawson College's 


efforts to operationalize these guidelines through an 
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10 
evolving form of participatory governance. The investiga- 
tion was carried out at the college from November 1972 


through February 1973. 


Research Procedures: Data Collection 

The data gathered in the course of this study were 
obtained from such sources as interviews, documents and 
records of various kinds, personal observation and surveys. 

Knowledgeable persons. The main research pro- 
cedure at the outset entailed the identification of 
"knowledgeable" persons in the College who would in turn 
identify key issues which could be traced to portray the 
structure and process of participation in college govern- 
ance. 

The "selection of respondents" method discussed by 
Bertezeet set. 1967255)) wastemployed. -This process began 
by asking randomly selected individuals to suggest the 
names Of persons who would likely "know what is going on" 
within the college. This procedure enabled the investi- 
Gator to develop a composite of thirty persons, ‘The list- 


ing was refined to include twelve persons most frequently 


mentioned. In rank order, this group included: 
Le. “administrator lerisecwriiy 
2VeSadninistrator 82° =student 
a). sacihinistrator 95 ASP 
4APSeLaculey LOY VtacuLty 
See SOU IE. ll. student 
6. ‘ASP i2 )*aadmines trator 


Key issues. The "knowledgeables" were asked to 


identify what they considered to be some of the key 
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ik 
problems or issues faced by the College past or present, 
and to point out persons who were associated with these 
issues. Those issues most frequently mentioned were as 
follows: 

1. Evolution of college governance 

2. Faculty engagement policy 

3. College expansion 

4. Departmentalization of the College 

5. Operation of college service units 

6. Facilities planning. 

Of these issues, the first two were selected for 
further exploration on the basis of their weighting by 
respondents. They were also deemed appropriate to use as 
guidelines for examination of the problem outlined pre- 
viously. The question of governance was one which faced 
the College from the beginning as one of the first tasks 
confronting college members was to create a structure for 
governance. Faculty evaluation was underway during the 
time of this research and an opportunity was provided to 
observe the process. Evaluation was part of a larger 
policy of faculty engagement, evaluation and reengagement 
which was developed by the major governing bodies. 

Persons designated as being associated with the 
resolution of these issues were contacted for interviews 


and documentation related to the questions was examined. 
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12 
Interviews 

The purpose of the interview was two-fold: to gain 
information about issues, and to assess people's attitudes 
towards the participatory process adopted by the College. 
Interview methods followed a combined "focussed" and 
"depth" technique as proposed by Good (1972:244). The 
focussed interview concentrates attention on an event or 
experience through a set of loosely structured questions; 
the depth interview places more emphasis on "psychological 
and social factors such as attitudes, convictions or*emo- 
tions." An interview guide is included in Appendix B. 

As suggested by Helmstadter (1970), interviews were 
recorded by note-taking; in addition, some key interviews 
were tape recorded and transcribed later. In cases where 
direct quotations were used in the thesis, persons were 
contacted in advance to verify the accuracy of the quota- 
tion. 

Besides specific persons associated with the 
issues it was desirable to contact a number of other 
people represent ng a cross section of the College for 
their viewpoints. These included: students and faculty 
who were active in college affairs; persons identified as 
non active; former students, faculty and administrators, 
and selected persons in official college positions such as 
departmental and council chairmen. 

In total one hundred and seven persons were inter- 


viewed over the period of three months. The number and 
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grouping of persons interviewed are listed below: 


Number of Number of 





Group Persons Group Persons 
Interviewed Interviewed 
Students: Present. 27 Administrators: Present. 8 
BROEMGE . < vel), Former.. 3 
Faculty: , Present. 35 Administrative 
Former. «—6 SUDPONCeESESOM Cl stints ey no 


PAL cr stetcte eS rr Board of Governors 
PUGLTO-Visual..<can 2 (External Members)... 6...) 3 
Student Services. 4 


Tota | AeOny, 


Several other college members were also contacted 
On.,an informal basis either individually or in groups. It 
should also be noted that eleven members of the board were 
interviewed, but eight of these were internal members and 


have been included in other groupings. 


Documentation 

In support of the information gathered from inter- 
views, further data were gathered from analysis of the 
following documentation: 

Reports from city and college newspapers 

Minutes of board and council meetings 

The College's daily bulletin 

Memoranda 

College calendars 


College committee reports 
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Internal college projects, 


Survey Data 

To corroborate impressions gained from interviews 
and to determine the extent to which certain perspectives 
might be generalizable, three instruments were employed in 
this study. 

1. College Survey. Near the conclusion of the 
study it was decided to corroborate interview impressions 
by surveying the degree to which some interview statements 
were shared by other members of the College. It was also 
considered desirable to have more substantive data on 
patterns of participation and perceived influence of 
college members. A survey instrument was devised which 
included for the most part, statements made by interviewees 
about some aspect of college governance. The remaining 
items were adopted from Baldridge's (1971) study on govern- 
ance. A group of ten persons, including representatives 
from all groups within the College, examined the survey and 
suggested changes, In view of the secondary role this 
instrument was to play in the study, no further validation 
was performed. 

The survey was administered to a random sampling 
of one hundred students and faculty through the internal 
college mail and by personal contact: Twenty-five ASP and 
nine administrators were also contacted and asked to com- 


plete the survey. Usable returns were as follows: 
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Number in Number Percentage 
G 
Seas Sample Returned Returned 
Students 100 70 70 
Faculty 100 58 58 
Administrators 9 " 78 
ASP 25 18 1 
Sie Spd ern etal cel, Lae yaa pn etl ahaa Oe 
Motal ye 62.34 147 66 


The high rate of return for students as compared 
to faculty was possibly due to the fact that most students 
were contacted personally. Also, considering the survey 
was lengthy (six pages) and asked for comments on each 


item, the overall return of sixty-six percent was regarded 


as high. Survey items used in the thesis are included in 
Appendix C. 
2. Project Dawson Questionnaire. The question- 


naire was developed as part of a class project by a group 
of Dawson students in a political science course. It was 
distributed to students throughout the College and approx- 
imately three hundred were returned. This researcher was 
able to be of some assistance in the project and a sampling 
of materials from the questionnaire provided additional 
information for this study. Questions abstracted from the 
Project Dawson Questionnaire are included in Appendix D. 


32, ,the, Institutional, Functioning Inventory (IFI). 
i ee veneer yek 
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16 
The Freedom subscale and the Democratic Governance subscale 
of the IFI (1970) were administered to a random sampling of 
fifty students, fifty faculty, and nine administrators. 
Forty-two forms were returned by students, thirty-six by 
faculty, and seven by administrators. The scales were not 
administered to support personnel because the IFI did not 


take this grouping into account. 


Methodological Note 

A great deal of research for this study was 
Carried out by informal means--by unstructured interviews, 
observation, perusal of documents, and surveys. The 
material produced in this manner was a somewhat disordered 
aggregation of information related to the adoption and 
GOperavion Of a participatory approach to governance: but 
by this means, a rich fund of information was accumulated. 

Interview materials were put into order through an 
analysis in which a series of themes or topics were 
derived. This procedure furnished a cross reference 
according to both topic and interviewee. Convergence of 
all research information was achieved by means of a frame- 
work provided by the issues which were examined, and by 


the previously defined dimensions of governance. 
IV. ORGANIZATION OF THE REMAINDER OF THE STUDY 


The second chapter of this study is devoted to 
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17 
an examination of the literature related to participative 
forms of organization and to a review of the concept of 
governance. In the following chapters various dimensions 
of governance are explored. Structure and process of 
governance within the College are reviewed via examination 
of issues. Discussion also centers on the participative 
process and its relationship to attitudes and the college 
environment. 

In arranging the materials for chapters three and 
four, an elementary “systems" framework was employed as a 
background guide for writing. The framework assisted in 
establishing relationships between key persons or groups, 
related environmental conditions or events, and new 
developments in the particular issue. 

Chapter three reviews the first issue: evolution 
of an organizational structure for governance and the 
founding of a participatory approach within the College. 
BUM CONS Cateche veavky=publierty*given to the Colleges “and 
the foundation of college committees concerned with organ- 
izing a system for governance. It also discusses some of 
the logistical problems associated with determining 
college-wide consensus on an issue. The last part of the 
chapter reviews the operation and adjustment of college 
governing bodies. 

Chapter four focusses on the process of governance 


through examination of the faculty engagement issue. 
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Interaction of college-wide bodies, departments, and indi- 
Vidtaleuare traced in the formation of a policy for faculty 
engagement, evaluation and re-engagement. The chapter 
reveals a number of organizational questions which are 
seen as side effects of the participative process. 

Chapter five deals in detail with questions of 
applied participation within the College. Included are: 

a review of how college members participate, an assessment 
of the operation of student parity, and a discussion of 
participation from the perspectives of faculty, students, 
administrators, and persons in supportive services. Atti- 
tudes of college members and the college climate engen- 
dered by the participative approach are described in 
chapter six. 

The final chapter includes a summary of the study, 
some conclusions drawn from the data collected and the 
observations made in the course of the investigation, and 
some recommendations for further research in more specific 


areas related to participatory governance. 
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CHAPTER 2 


RELATED LITERATURE ON PARTICIPATION 


AND GOVERNANCE 
ie aL LRODUCT ION 


The concept of participation is presently prominent 
in organizational literature related to both industry and 
higher education. It stems from roots in democratic 
ideology where individuals affected by decisions share in 
making those decisions. In industry, reference is made to 
such terms as participative management, and industrial 
democracy; in education one is confronted with the ques- 
tion of shared authority in decision-making and aaae nee 
tion in governance. Although educational administrators 
are faced with limited knowledge as to the why and how of 
participation, recent writers on college governance 
(Bender and Richardson, .1972:1) point out that human 
resources concepts of management, based on new knowledge 
in the behavioral sciences, may be useful to colleges con- 
cerned with this problem. 

It is advocated by these educators that principles 
of participation, and associated concepts considered to 
contribute to individual and organizational development, 


are more than a mere concern for democratic ideals; they 
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20 
have definite application to emerging models of college 
governance. 

The movement towards greater student and faculty 
involvement in governance is well documented in the litera- 
ture on higher education (McGrath, 1970; Hodgkinson, 1970, 
1971; Mayhew, 1969) and is not further reviewed here. The 
focus of this chapter is on the principle of Part _Lcimata on 
as developed in psychological and human resources litera- 
ture and its application to participative models of college 
governance. 

II. PARTICIPATION: PSYCHOLOGICAL AND HUMAN 
RESOURCES PERSPECTIVES 

seVveralegwriters on Organizational life (Bennis, 
1966; McGregor, 1960; Maslow, 1965) advocate that our 
ataesres is at a stage of development where it is now manda- 
COnye.Or Ofganizarions £0 concentrate more on the social 
psychological development of members. Central to this 
argument is the notion that persons must be able to 
influence, or participate in, those decisions which they 
perceive as important. In industry, Tannenbaum (1966:94) 
stresses that participation is particularly effective in 
creating a work environment that enhances motivation and 
is psychologically rewarding to members. In college 
governance, Richardson et al., (1972:9) suggest that 
“Within the participative model, everyone is expected to 


grow, change, and develop." How does the principle Of 
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participation relate to these outcomes? This question 
forms a central theme for this chapter. 

It seems that a positive approach to participation 
has moved into educational administration literature more 
Slowly than it moved into industrial management where 
participative management, or human resources Theory, OG 
ginated. An understanding of the role of PaLeici pation 
may be advanced by considering briefly the nature of human 
resources theory and the psychological concepts underlying 
this theory. 

Douglas McGregor (1960) asserts that the assump- 
tions we make about human motivation and behavior act as 
axioms for policy and practice in management and also 
explain much about consequent organization structure, 
leadership behavior and control mechanisms. The two 
Opposing assumptions are expressed in his theory X and 
theory Y. Theory X maintains that man is motivated by 
material needs; he needs external controls and directions, 
and left to his own devices, he will perform at a minimum 
level. McGregor's theory Y assumptions; man is motivated 
by both material and psychological needs to self-actualize, 
and he will practise cooperation and self-control in set- 
tings where there are objectives to which he is committed: 
were influenced by his own personal experiences and his 


understanding of new developments in humanistic 
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22 
psychology.? 


Psychological Foundation 

Humanistic psychology adopts a viewpoint of man as 
an “open systems model" (Thompson and Van Houten, 1971) 
where his behavior is viewed as a result of a transactional 
relationship between the person (internal) and his environ- 
ment (external). A key concept is that of man's own 
personal growth being dependent on his interaction with 
others in his social environment. Some basic principles 
of interdependence associated with humanistic psychology 
serve to illustrate the conceptual relationship between 
intrinsic motivation and cooperative activity which under- 
lie theory Y. These are outlined as follows: 


1. Behavior is a function of the meaning or per- 
ception of events in a person's perceptual 
field. And perception is mediated by one's 
Seli-cConcepte (Comes and Snygg,-.1959).. 


Zee COlieconcept.., Constitutes .a.person’sepicture 
of who he is and who he is in the process of 
becoming. It is generally regarded as having 
two components: a private picture or esti- 
mate of the self, plus a view of the self 
which is reflected in the way others behave 
toward the person"(Thompson and Van Houten, 
LO7TO 752% 


3. A person iS intrinsically motivated towards 
self-actualization in that "we are continuously 
seeking to make ourselves ever more adequate 
to cope-with lite” (Combs ‘anduSnyaqq 1959723), 
Or,,as..stated,by.Thompson.and Van Houten. "man 


lihis psychology is also known as: Third Force 
psychology (Maslow, 1954) or perceptual psychology (Combs 
and Snygg, 1959) (Rogers, 1961). 
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Maneouvers in his environment to attain the 
most favourable ee krS conception he perceives 
to be possible,' This process of continually 
Eryingecavimorove one's sel f-— -concept is 
referred tosas. the. growth, principle underlying 
the process of self-actualization. 

4. Self-actualization is a socialization process 
in which one is dependent on successful inter- 
actions with others for his own personal psy- 
chological growth. Others, includes identifi- 
CalrOnewith persons, institutions and society, 
Man is selfish only to the extent to which the 
Sel menacwialiecd to orow by identification. with 
Orhnepea(Gonbs et al., LO71:218). 

Given this psychological model, freedom, responsi- 
bility and concern for others are an outgrowth of coopera- 
tive, interdependent relationships. Because self- 
actualization is also a socialization process, an indi- 
vidual's requirement for freedom does not mean he is free 
to do just as he pleases. The moment he interacts with 
another person, his personal growth must take the other 
into account (Kelley, 1962:324). A similar concept-- 


freedom and responsibility--has been proposed by Fromm 


(1941). 


Human Resources Theory 

Leavitt (1965:1154) suggests that concepts of 
interdependence from humanistic psychology underlie par- 
ticipative management, or human resources theory. And 


Maslow (1965) proposes that the same principles serve as 


65 excellent discussion of this theory is pre- 
sented by Combs, Avila and Purkey in Helping Relationships 
PERI YeAne Bacon, ty i. 
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the foundation for Eupsychian, or personal health promoting, 
organizations. Essentially, humanistic psychology points 
towards a "natural" tendency for individual self-direction 
and cooperative interdependent behavior.” To capitalize 

on this tendency, advocates of participation propose that 
individuals be able to influence their organizational 
environment through involvement in decisions which they 
consider to be important. 

Maslow's (1954) motivational hierarchy is a useful 
framework to conceptualize the relationship between 
participation and psychological growth. Although Combs 
(1959) and Rogers (1961) speak of self-actualization as a 
growth process, Maslow (1954) creates a hierarchy of 
motives ranging from low order physiological and security 
needs, through higher social-emotional needs of autonomy, 
self-esteem, and self-actualization. In a work organiza- 
tion it is proposed that lower needs are met through 
extrinsic rewards such as salary, security, and good 
working conditions. Higher psychological needs, it is 
claimed, can be met only through intrinsic satisfaction 
obtained in an environment where one can affect those 
factors which have a bearing on achievement, recognition 


and responsibility. Attainment of higher needs enhances 


guxpanaien Ofithis,theeryitbosa Anatural! form.of 
Organization is presented by Rice and Bishoprick Conceptual 
Models of Organization, Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1971. 
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one's self-concept leading to feelings of self-confidence 
and personal worth, while repression of these needs leads 
to feelings of inadequacy, inferiority and alienation 
(Herzberg, 1960). 

The Herzhergshypothesis brings to point a Signifi- 
cant distinction between the expectations or the function 
of participation within conventional human relations 
approaches. and more recent human resources theory. The 
distinction is illustrated by Miles (1965:2) as follows: 
Human relations approach: 

Participation—>Satisfaction—>Productivity 
Human resources approach: 

Participation—>Productivity—> Satisfaction 
According to Miles, the human relations concept of partici- 
pation was seen as a technique to make organization 
members feel important and was based on the assumption 
that extrinsic rewards were prime motivators. Satisfac- 
tion, it was believed, could be gained from periodic pay 
bonuses, social activities, and participation in decision- 
making through a suggestion box. This satisfaction in 
turn would lead to increased productivity. Herzberg (1960) 
explains that these techniques met the lower "hygienic" 
needs of employees but were not strong motivators because 
higher needs were not engaged. 

The human resources school on Cie -Otier lard, 


recognizes the necessity to meet lower needs but stresses 
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26 
that engagement of higher social psychological needs can 
be achieved through member involvement in decisions 
directly related to work objectives or PrOdUStivaty . 
Satisfaction and related personal growth is viewed as a 
by-product of a feeling of accomplishment associated with 
one's work. As summarized by Maslow (1965:140): 

From which ever point of view of what is best for 
personal development of people, or from the other 
point of what is best for productivity, the results 
seem to be exactly the same. 

In addition to an enhanced opportunity for psycho- 
logical growth, other outcomes related to participation 
are cited as: decreased alienation, improved decision- 
making and communications, increased identification with, 
and commitment to an organization, and finally, the 
organization itself being more adaptive to changing social 
conditions (Maslow, 1965; Argyris, 1964; Bennis, 1966). 

The form of organization is viewed by human 
resources theory as a critical dimension, in that, oppor- 
tunities to influence important decisions vary between 
mechanistic (non-participative) and organic (participative) 
arrangements (Hage, 1965). Bennis (1966) in particular, 
argues that Our present "bureaucratic" organizations must 
be modified to make fuller use of human resources. This 
is a standard assumption throughout human resources theory, 
and calls for organizational arrangements sometimes 


described as organic-adaptive, decentralized or democratic. 
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Human eresources concepts of ‘control; power, 
Gonciicet and communications. Concepts of control, power, 
conflict and communications are extremely important to the 
human resources approach and are viewed from these perspec- 
tives. Control is seen as a by-product of increasing 
personal satisfaction with the environment focussing on 
the integration of individual and organizational objectives 
(Argyris, 1964). The basis for control rests upon internal 
elements of interdependence, self-discipline and self- 
direction, with a decreasing need for external controls 
such as those expressed by written rules and regulations.” 

Power, unlike the conventional zero-sum concept is 
not always seen as a fixed amount in which those at the 
top of a hierarchy lose proportionate amounts if they 
share with those below. Rather, it can be additive and 
expanding. Involvement of people in creating their own 
controls increases the total amount of controls directed 
towards accomplishment of an organization's objectives. 

The human relations school is often criticized 
for attempting to smooth over conflict with "good" communi- 


cations (Etzioni, 1964:45), and as pointed out by Mouzelis 


(L968 244 1)e 
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culties in an organization to communications problems 
-lsaptcthepread troubilétaoes.notelzerin bad 


4n Similar concept is.that of normative,control.as 
proposed by Etzioni, Modern Organizations, Prentice-Hall 
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communications but elsewhere--for instance in antago- 
nistic groups fighting for power or scarce resources. 


Basically the human resources approach to this kind of 
problem would be to say that conflict is a natural outcome 
of human interaction, but we can do a better job of manag- 
ing it than we have in the past. Knowledge about inter- 
personal communications (Rogers, 1961; Argyris, 1964) the 
effective functioning of groups (McGregor, 1967), and 
Supportive relationsnips (Likert, 1961) can contribute to 
the building of effective and efficient organizations 
comprised of groups which function well and that can zero 


in on problems and deal with them effectively.” 


Implementation of a Participative Approach 

Implementation of participation in an organization 
has not been found to be a simple matter. Researchers 
have shown responses to vary according to personality 
predispositions (Tannenbaum, 1954; Vroom, 1960); the 
Nature Of work = technol oqyn (Leavittynl962).;.-andathe.cons 
tingency between both personality and technology (Morse 
and Lorscn, 1970) .WtAll@aret quicks towpoint,out.~thescom- 
plexities of the relationship between participation, the 
kind Of work, and. the possibility for personal groven. 

Adoption of a participative approach may result in 


Many unanticipated side effects. Denhardt (1971) advises 


> These viewpoints are well developed in the litera- 
ture on Organization Development (Blake and Mouton, 1964; 
Bennis, 1969). 
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that meaningful participation in an Organization also 
Shifts the focus of power and authority which may be 
threatening to persons Operating under conventional con- 
trol ‘assumptions. He also cautions against adopting 
artificial human relations approaches to participation 
which can lead to greater alienation than before. 
Implementation of a participative approach takes 
time and patience. Argyris  (1971:28) points’ to some com- 
panies which "tried to be participative in the morning, 
found that it just didn't work and PeEVeEL ted back! LO Old 
authoritarian styles by afternoon." He stresses that the 
first consequence of shitting responsibility and authority 
may well be some chaos, release of hostility and perhaps 
destructiveness. Maslow (1965) in discussing this behayv- 
ior, concludes that some people in our organizational 
society have become more a Soma On external direction 
and are becoming less capable of accepting self-direction. 
There are some people who cannot take responsibil- 
ity well and who are frightened by freedom which 
tends to throw them into anxiety. An unstructured 


Situation in which people are thrown back on their 
Own resources will sometimes show their Lack of 


resources: they get by in the Ordinary situation but 
become lost in a free responsible situation (Maslow, 
Lobe SYS 


Because of the disruption and potential dangers 
associated with rapid change in organizational expectations, 
and because the individual personality needs time to 
reorient to new environments, Maslow and Argyris emphasize 


the importance of gradual, planned change. DU LINO 6c 1.S 
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30 
transitional phase the complexities of new relationships 
between people and organizational life can be accommodated. 

The concept of participation has numerous impli- 
cations for other dimensions of organizational aceivistys 
Starting with a focus on the human dimensions of organiza- 
ticn, self-directing activity and cooperative behavior 
are not seen as incompatible, but their nurture requires 
an environment, administrative orientation, and organiza- 
tional SS PAS conducive to their development. In 
addition there are methods advocated for learning skills 
and changing attitudes which may enhance the success of 
the operation (Beckhard, 1969; McGregor, 1967). The 
development of individual personality, and identification 
with organizational goals are also attributed to the par- 
ticipative approach. . Finally it is recognized that 
motivation is an extremely complex issue, participation is 
more applicable in some situations than others and its 


operational application poses many problems. 


Application of Participative Concepts in Education 

in reference to the applicability of participative 
principles to educational organizations, Owens (1970:88) 
summarizes: 


+ « « ENMe@ Amportance of the individualss partic: pa— 
tion in decisions which affect him has aided the 
development of a concept with which names such as 
Argyris, McGregor, Maslow and Herzberg are associated. 
Essentially, this concept is that organizational 
behavior is strongly affected by social influences 
and the need for the individual to control himself. 
Thus the trend is not only away from the arbitrary, 
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coercive, autocratic exercise of power, but to more 
effective personal involvement. 


Operative in a college setting, participation and 
human resources theory would seem to suggest, Liss banthat 
participation which leads to a sense of being able to 
influence decisions important to the participant can assist 
in the self-actualization process and can contribute to an 
increased sense of social responsibility. And second, 
that participation motivates members to identify themselves 
with, and become more deeply involved in, the goals and 
values of the college, and that this identification and 
involvement in turn contributes to the personal develop- 
ment of college members. 

Human resources concepts have numerous implications 
for both pedagogical style and organizational form in edu- 
cation. At the classroom level a concern for human 
resources is reflected by proponents of humanistic educa- 
tion such as Rogers (1969) ,Combs Steale, (19/1), and 
others who stress interdependence and student involvement 


6 And recent writers on educational 


in decision-making. 
administration and organization (Sergiovanni and Carver, 
1973; Richardson et al., 1972), demonstrate extensive 


concern for human resources concepts at the organizational 


Levels? Theslatten authors,in particulargicontend that the 


ore A guide to Humanistic Education, University 
of Massachusetts, (1971), Canfield and Phillips have 
summarized the works of over one hundred authors in this 
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a2 
concept of interdependence underlying human resources 
theory has direct application to college organization and 
governance, 
Interdependence operating within a system can 
Cause individuals or groups to permit their behavior 
to be guided by one another. Recognition that the 
constituents of a college are mutually interdependent 
is an acceptance of the fact that they must rely ‘upon 
One another to satisfy their basic requirements. 
Administrators are dependent upon students and faculty 
FOr perpetuation of the institution. “Conversely 
Students and faculty are dependent upon administra- 
tors for procuring resources and providing the frame- 
work within which faculty can practice and students 
can learn. Awareness of these interdependent rela- 
tionships can be fostered through a participative 
model Of governance (Richardson et al: , “19727101).. 
In the following section the concept of governance 
is reviewed and alternative models of college governance 
Offering Variable (oppor cunitics tor participation are 


examined. 
TRIE IE x COLLEGE GOVERNANCE: AN OVERVIEW 
What is Governance? 


Harold Hodgkinson (1971) submits that governance is 
a relatively recent word in educational organization and 
has replaced the term government, which was more appropri- 
ate tO. .bureaucratic Organization. It has evolved tcday 
because patterns of participation in governing an institu- 
tion of higher education have become so dispersed that 
conventional organization charts MGh se celdon accurate 
indicators of what really happens. Governance, he says, 


involves both structure and procéss variables. Structure 
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33 
is usually associated with the idea of government, top 
down administration and the formal organization chart with 
its positions, roles and decision-making bodies, designed 
to govern an institution. Process includes the dynamics 
of governing by persons in formulating policy, implementing 
Bes inaee and coordinating activities. 

Commenting further on the process of governance 
and also implying a certain qualitative dimension, Corson 
(1960:13) identifies governance as the 

process or art with which scholars, students, 

teachers, administrators, and trustees associated 
together fy. «. GStablish and carry out rules and 
regulations that minimize conflict, facilitate 
collaboration, and preserve individual freedom. 

Expanding on the qualitative dimension of govern- 
ance, Foote and Mayer emphasize that the style of govern- 
ance itself shapes a college climate which engenders a 


Significant experiential learning experience for college 


members, 





The context in which governance operates helps to 
Shape the actions and style of the participants; at 
the same time, the manner in which governance oper- 
ates, the procedures it follows, and the spirit which 
it treats problems and peop] Gawal 1, minttunnyehelioero 
shape the broader context. Campus governance then, 
is not simply a method for arriving at decisions 
about educational policies; it is itself a method of 
educating those who participate in it or those who 
are affected by it. How well such a system operates 
is not to be determined solelyvorséeventprimarilhy by 
criteria of efficiency, but must be evaluated by 
re ferencet toa theyqdahityvact life appropriate to an 
educational community (1968: 16). 


C. West Churchman, one of the founders of operations 


research, takes the position that the quality of an 
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34 
organization should not be ascertained by the decisions 
made, but by the quality of Participation in the decision- 
making process (Hodgkinson, 1969:143). 

The Foote, Mayer definition contends that a trans- 
actional relationship obtains between the process of 
governance and individuals within the college organization. 
A similar case is advanced by March and Hayes (1970) in 
their paper on governance. Membership in the organization 
itself is seen as an important experience in human rela- 
tionships, a concept not unlike that proposed by human 


resources theory. 


Changing Patterns of Governance 

THOU OM S77 s297) pormtssout that most colleges 
began as upward extensions of the public school system. | 
Accordingly they adopted hierarchical patterns of govern- 
ment with control centred in a board of trustees and 
administration. This pattern however is changing: 


Community college faculties feel that they have the 
Competence and thé responsibility to participate in 


DCOlicy formulation . . :. and students insist that 
tiey, too, have, insioqnts of value in the development 
Of coliege policies. (Shared responsibility an policy 


determination seems inevitable. 

Much of the appeal dealing with reform in college 
governance focusses on the necessity for implementing a 
form of "participatory democracy" through decentralization 
of decision-making and redistribution of power on the 


campus. The following is an example of the "democratic" 
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35 
appeal as illustrated in the Bniversity cor Toronto report, 
Toward Community in University Government lS AO sla 


There is no possible justification why such an 
inetd tution sshoula continue to exigt as an undemo- 
cratic anomaly in the liberal-democratic SOCLEtCY, 
or why society's citizens and future leaders should 
be educated ina paternalistic, even authoritarian 
environment. 


With a centralized form of governance there are 
limitations for participation in that decisions aAceeCeing 
lower levels of the organization are made at top levels; 
participation for many is possible OnLy "Indi reetiy through 
representation. To change student and faculty involvement 
fundamentally, 

we must change the basic organizational structure 

of the campus . . . and bring governance down to 
wiere the students and faculty “are? that Ls, el we 
decentralize governance to small units of the campus 
fe lark, L900 - 107)", 
In discussing new configurations of governance and redis- 
tribution of power, Wise (1970:132) suggests that: 
The perpetuation of systems of government which 
Were sbemect onset the distribution, of power and 
authority of a past era made them dysfunctional and 
in many institutions, exercises in Futility. 
And Corson (1971:180) summarizes: 

Decisions that will stick can only be made through 
a process in which several factions can voice their 
Opinions and exert an influence commensurate with 
their competence in each particular area of decision- 
Making . . . the governance of colleges cannot be 
founded on “a structure that reliés “onthe authority 
to command. 


Participation in Governance 
poll cd Sale Se NAST Mie eS 


Research indicates that students and faculty want to 
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36 
participate in decisions which affect them (Bay elo |) 
(Jeffares,, 1971). Democratic ideology and concepts from 
human resources theory are strong Supportive forces, but 
the-questions, which still remain are, (1). How do we 
arrange our organjzations to accommodate participation? 
And, (2) How do we put participation into practice? 
Hodgkinson (1969:140) brings to our attention that it is 
not just a matter of changing the organizational structure: 

Dahec theinetiongthat tall" rigid hierarchical 

forms of governance were inferior to flat, flexible 
participatory organizations. But this judgement is 
not supported by the data. On several campuses which 
are governed by rigid. hierarchies, there is. also 
widespread excitement and interest in PabuLeipacing 
in governance, and this participation is encouraged. 
There are also campuses where, even though the 
structure looks loose and free wheeling, there is a 
great deal of suppression, intimidation and paranoia. 
So if governance is to release as much energy as 
possible within a system toward activities from which 
wheysyetem benefits [andy this is a pretty fair 
version of what governance should do] then the people 
who occupy the positions are much more important than 
the positions themselves (1969:140). 
Of course one cannot dismiss the question by just stating 
that it all depends on the personality of the administra- 
tor. It would appear that some forms of organization are 
more appropriate for participation than others. 

The conventional method for involving faculty in 
governance was to adopt a dual structure of a Senate and 
Board. This was an arbitrary division between faculty run 
"academic" affairs and administrator. dominated "financial" 


affairs. Students meanwhile were confined to PULTING. on 


dances, staging plays and running a newspaper. However 
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with increasing faculty and student concern for “where the 
real decisions are made," it was questionable as to how 
long this distinction would remain Operational... The Duff- 
Berdahl (1966) report on governance recogni zediithat the 
previous division between financial matters and academic 
affairs was no longer tenable. More recently ,~» thesreport 
on Community in University Government (1970), referred to 
the separation of powers as nothing but Lgracetiwletietion," 
and,..called.for:.the.formation. of a Governing: Council with 
replresentation.from the public, students, facultys;! and 
administrators. The Council is concerned with all activi- 
ties which were the previous responsibility of separate 
constituencies, 

In Governance for the Two Year College, Richardson 
et al., (1972) propose a similar arrangement called the 
All College Senate which combines all constituencies within 
a college. These authors also make a useful distinction 
between a governance dimension concerned with legislative 
activity (which includes financial affairs)» andeansadmin— 
istration dimension which focusses on executive actaivatye 
They are careful to point out that interface between the 
two is essential and that both must adopt common philo- 
sophical perspectives if they are to function in unison. 
The administrative process makes use of "participative 
management" concepts adopting some of the efficient 
characteristics of a bureaucracy, while governance is 


based upon the principles of shared authority set forth 
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by Keeton (1970). These include a structure for govern- 
ance which reflects a desire to share power; cultivates a 
climate of cooperation; endorses decision-making at the 
point of implementation; focusses on communications prob- 
lems and is flexible enough to accommodate rapid change. 

The governance dimension of the organization is 
seen as one which brings the human resources of students, 
faculty and administrators within the college together in 
a problem-solving role whereas, the administrative 
dimension serves to coordinate activity. It is pointed 
Cul a hadt inate lesa participative administrator dominated 
organization, coordination tends to become an end in itself. 
Much time and energy is expended in coordinating prob- 
tems rather than solving them. 

PHOtMer econcepte which adds insight into this form 
Of governance is that of participation effecting a “renorm- 
ing process" among college constituents. Richardson et al. 
(1972:186) state: 

In a sense, the attempt to establish a structure 

Or governance is an~efrort” to“institutionalizewthe 
informal organization so that it can be used to pro- 
mote the renorming process and to maintain the 
attitudes and values of the constituencies to the 
extent necessary for” goal realization. 
An organizational structure which excludes all but 
administrators from key decision-making activities also 
leads to administrators becoming "out of touch" with the 


attitudes and values of students and faculty. Conse- 


quently informal and formal systems (faculty unions for 
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39 
example) evolve to promote the interests of these groups 
within the organization but these mechanisms are insuf- 
ficient in resolving organizational problems stemming from 
lack“of communications.» -A participative governance model 
allows for interaction of students, faculty, and admini- 
Strators and provides a forum wherein attitudes may be 


examined and altered. 


Conceptual Models of College Governance: Two Extremes 

What governance options are now available EO 
colleges? What are the values served, Or the objectives 
sought, by alternative modes of governance? Several 
models are proposed in the literature on governance and 
it is unlikely that there is any one which can be singled 
OuC aS a pure form. / AS a frame of reference however, 
Martin (1970) presents two models which are at the opposite 
ends of a conceptual continuum. He describes these as; 
hierarchical-authoritarian, and egalitarian-participatory. 
The first model is characterized by highly centralized, 
administrator dominated policy formalization, achieved 
through role designations and job line relationships 
usually described as bureaucratic (Stroup, 1966). 


Richartdsom. et al. (1972:109) summarize the characteristics 





fora nate ERs Oils of varying alternatives to college 
governance are offered by: (1) Deegan (1971), (2) March 
and Hayes (1970), (3) Hodgkinson (L971) 2 C4)Shiimarn(a7 0), 
and (5) Robinson and Shoenfeld (9-7 08 
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Of th®stmodelr as. 


eee appropriate for the tacks facing two year 
colleges in the final decades of the 20th’ Century . 
- - « The structure resists Change introduced from 
the bottom because of the poor quality of upward 
communication and status differentials which depre- 
Ciate the value of recommendations originating at 
low levels within the hierarchy. 


Objectives concerning human behavior relate to the 
enforcement of standards and the weeding out of the 
incompetent. There is i ptilen real) Opportunity for 
individual growth, nor is this process considered as 
one of the primary objectives of the institution. 


This model is usually seen as an efficient form on organi- 
zation, but is considered to be weak in consideration of 
the social, Psychological development of OEgenizational 
members (Argyris, 1964; Martin, 1970; Knowles and Saxberg, 
ot yas 

A descriptionsof.the egalitarian-participatory 
model reiterates the theme of interdependence referred to 
earlier in this discussion. This. second model is based 
upon what Martin (1970:30) describes as a form Of function— 
al collegiality. 


The model assumes that diverse individuals with 
differing responsibilities can come together volun- 
tarily imposing limitations on themselves, yet without 
Secu coing @.:heix independence, so as to achieve 
Sauts tach ions eayaisdap ke onbky giomthe group ds sabe 4 
Adherents to the participatory model see it as a plan 
consistent with their focus on humanistic values: 
education as self-realization, emphasis on human 
relationships, direct encounters between people, 
personal involvement in effecting social Change, 
learning by doing, the legitimacy of emotion and 
enthusiasm for all aspects of life. Also the models 
emphasis on horizontal as Opposed to vertical role con- 
nections, on authority rather than authoritarianism, 
on improvisional relationships in preference to set 
structures, these and other features are seen? asthe 
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means for achievement of the humane life style that 
is the model's goal. 


Admittedly this model represents an extreme, and 
as pointed out by Baldridge (1971:14) it is more normative 
een descriptive. It does however, have support from 
human resources participative beliefs, and changing value 
Systems such as those referred to by Reich in The Greening 
of America (1970) and Nash in"“Authority in Higher Education" 
(1973). Expanding on this view Richard Peterson (ek 9°7 0) 
writes: 


In the spirit of the times I shall assert that the 
concepts Of decentralization, participation, respon- 
Siveness, even community are valid principles of 
governance for colleges and universities. Nonsense, 
Many. wills say: «difficult.at. best ain a college of 
e000, UNthinkeaole tin a college of 12,000. 1 say we 
don't have much choice. The times are fast changing. 
dhe truly Great mhallengary. . will be to create 
environments that realize the ideals of participation 
and community. 


What ere the amplications for persons associated 
with college organization and operation if, in fact, we are 
approaching this form of governance? According to 
Richardson et al. (1972:ix) : 


Most of us must unlearn behaviors that our entire 
experience with the existing system of education has 
fostered before we can begin to learn the behaviors 
this [participative] system demands. It is not easy 
to substitute the active involvement and accounta- 
bility demanded by the participative model... 

The rewards however, are as great as the sacrifice 
demanded. 


And Martin (1970:30) exhorts: 


The experiences and expectations of most admini- 
strators and faculty have been all wrong for the 
style of life favoured by the egalitarian-participa- 
tory paradigm and they are incapable of adjusting to 
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42 
its requirements. 


Martin's statement may be exaggerating the point, 
but it does lead to several questions relating to the 
functioning of participatory governance in a college. 

What are the dynamics of a college organization which 
attemics CO adopt a Participative approach?’ What are the 
behaviors demanded by a participative system? What are 
the stresses and strains upon both the individual and the 
organization? What are the organizational arrangements 
which accommodate participation? How is participation 
manifested in various aspects of college operation? These 


are but some of the questions posed by this issue. 
IV. SUMMARY 


This chapter examined the principle of participa- 
tion in psychological, human resources, and governance 
literature. The underlying theme of interdependence as a 
form of social cohesion was discussed as it related to 
individuals, groups and institutional governance. A common 
ground between human resources concepts of organization and 
participatory governance was illustrated as both are Con 
cerned with social psychological dimensions of the organi- 
aon environment. Particular attention was paid to the 
evolution of governance and to those models which allow for 
increased student and faculty involvement in college affairs. 

A merging of viewpoints from these three fields 


appears to have many implications for college organization. 
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For example, a system of participatory governance which 
incorporated concepts from this literature might be 
characterized by: (1) Organizational structures which 
accommodate participation of all college constituencies, 
integrate financial and academic decisions, have an 
administration component operating in conjunction with a 
governance component, decentralize decision-making to the 
point of implementation, and are flexible and adaptable 
to Changing conditions, and (2) an open college climate 
which focusses on the personal development of its members. 
Such a climate would be cultivated by strategies designed 
tO facilitate participation, communications, and group 
functioning. College members would likely have a reason- 
ably clear understanding of, and commitment to, the 
educational and organizational rationale underlying a 
participative approach. 

The following chapter describes the adoption of a 
participative approach in a college where members were 
faced with the question, how do we organize ourselves for 
participation? Circumstances dictated an unplanned 
approach; organizational arrangements for participation 


were to emerge from the participative process itself. 
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CHARTERS 


STRUCTURE FOR GOVERNANCE: AN EXPERIMENT 


IN PARTICIPATION 
De LN PRODUCTION 


During the initial stages of this study, college 
members identified the issue of the evolution of college 
governance as a critical one in the life of the College. 
The issue warranted particular attention not only because 
it served to portray present governmental arrangements but 
because it also illustrated the participatory nature of the 
college as members set out to design their own system of 
governance. 

In this chapter, evolution of the System of govern- 
ance is examined in a series of four Stages hae them eiest 
Stage depicts early planning and the foundation of a 
participatory approach within the College. The second 
Stage considers the involvement of persons in generating 
proposals for governance; the work of a "Commission on 
Structures," and college conditions related to the develop- 
ment of governance. A third stage reviews problems 
associated with choosing a model for governance, and the 
fourth stage examines general aspects of operation and 


adjustments of major college bodies. 
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II. FOUNDATION FOR A PARTICIPATORY APPROACH 


Early Developments 

As is the case with many recent "instant" colleges, 
Dawson College did not have an abundance of lead time for 
planning before opening. Paul Gallagher was appointed 
president in the winter of 1968-69, eight months prior to 
scheduled opening, and given responsibility for staffing, 
program, and development of facilities suitable for an 
initial enrolment of 1,800 students. The indeterminant 
nature of the College at that time was suitably expressed 
in this newspaper article entitled, A New Education Begins 
to Emerge: 


Dawson is a completely new venture for English 
Fanguage equcation in this province, so the first year 


Witieuncludewa Votre experiments . . . . One thing 
is for sure: Dawson College will open in September, 
P2692 ess vsure is what courses will be offered, what 


the admission requirements will be, and where the 
staff and equipment comes from (Montreal Star, 
December 7, 1968:38). 

A key ingredient in the developmental process was 
the notion that there be no fixed plan other than a general 
philosophical position. “Persons associated with the 
College would attempt to respond to problems as they 
occurred. "Dawson will begin life with an interim organiza- 
tion flexible enough to be easily altered in the light of 
practical experience and the needs and desires of the col- 


lege community" (Montreal Star, May 9, 1969). 


The college philosophy "was not rooted in some 
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46 
explicit and precise organizational theory" (Gallagher, 
1972:3), but rather it was based on a number of circun- 
Stances including the president's educational ideals and 
his reading of student disaffection with education in the 
late sixties. He felt that students wanted to play a 
greater role in creation of their own educational exper- 
ience. Referring to Gallagher as a "student power 
activist" another newspaper article quoted him as saying: 

We see the students as full members of the college 
community with full opportunity to participate in the 
decisions which affect their lives and their studies. 
- = »« “Participation is ‘part ‘of their education ‘and 
I believe they have a hell of a lot to contribute 
(The Gazette, April 19, 1969). 

Many of his ideas were incorporated into the "Dawson 


Approach," which was to serve as a point of departure for 


Organization of the College. 


The Dawson Approach: A Starting Point 

This excerpt from the "Dawson Approach" illus- 
trates how the concept of a student-centered college might 
be put into practice. 


The “College “exists tor students and the value of 
any program or activity must be measured in these 
terms s* 298 YiPérsons  who"function best avhenteach 
person has a clear and explicit statement of the 
powers and prerogatives of each of his colleagues 
Should probably be very unhappy at the College. 


The structure of the College should not be envis- 
ioned in terms of a hierarchy with the Board at the 
apex, the students at the base, and teachers one step 
On the ladder above the students. .. . Administra- 
tors should see themselves as primarily responsible 
for seeing to the provision of conditions in which 
students and teachers can best function. oat @ All 
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47 
members of the Dawson community should expect to be 
concerned about and actively involved in areas beyond 
their own expert competence (The Dawson Approach, 
Appendix A, 1969). 

Faculty were hired in accordance with their agree- 
ment to this philosophy, and their expertise in one or 
more subject areas. No defined departments existed at the 
time. Attesting to the appeal of this new educational ven- 
ture was the fact that more than two thousand applications 
were received for approximately one hundred teaching posts 
(Annual Report, 1969-70:5). Although persons were desig- 
nated to coordinate curriculum, financial and educational 
services, administrators were hired without Speciale Eltles 
and job descriptions; these would evolve over time. 

There was a deemphasis on positions and titles and 


concentration on attracting good people in the belief 
that leadership and influence would result as a matter 


of course. One of the most commonly used phrases in 
the month before Dawson opened was "It will all work 
out". And most honestly believed that to be the case 


~-oOr were prepared at least to wait and see (Gallagher, 
Qatobensho72ny. 


During the summer months, student and Pacuiay, 
interest groups met to plan for orientation, to order equip- 
ment, clarify curriculum guidelines, and generally to 
organize for the opening of the College. They purposely 
avoided consideration of any explicit arrangements for 
governing the College. 


ITI. PROPOSALS FOR GOVERNANCE: 
COMMUNITY INVOLVEMENT 


Invoeptember of 1969, the- College opened in a 
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48 
converted pharmaceutical factory. ‘The crowded facilities 
were considered to be temporary, but would be suitable for 
the first year. 

Governmentally, the Board of Governors was func- 
tioning but they had no opportunity as yet to include 
elected students or faculty. No academic council existed, 
nor were there formal organizational arrangements consist- 


ing of departments and chairmen. 


The Commission on Structures 

The problem of college organization was explored 
at a faculty orientation session and it was proposed to 
set up a "Commission on Structures" which would examine 
he Wecuctve seer Starting. pole Lecul ty formeds themselves 
into "workshops" to discuss the question further. Natural 
groupings for suiseaeed on seemed to be those with similar 
academic backgrounds. “Within an hour they had grouped 
themselves into very conventional departments, along 
academic discipline lines" (Gallagher, October 1972:8). 

Rete rmucm discussione facility! camevitosithesconclu- 
sion that if they were to operate within the framework of 
a "participatory democracy and community" all members of 
the College should take part in the Commission's sessions 
to determine the organization (Dawson Mind, December 1969). 
In addition, towfiourteen tacnity , en students, and an 


equal number of administrative support personnel 
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(asp)+, were later .added to,create a,forty-two member 
body. 
Comparing Dawson with a new Free School, this 
account of the Commission was written in a local paper: 


Dawson and the Montreal Free School are both 


experiments in community. Dawson Faculty and 
Students have been meeting this week to plan a 
structure for the College. A Commission has been 


set,.up.consisting.of.equal numbers .of students, 
ERaculty end allyother employees of the College, i.e., 
administrators, yeni tors,.and secretaries._.The 
Commission is receiving briefs from all members of 
BneaColleqetonshow theisCollege will wun itself... .. 
It has been decided to work for now without by-laws, 
Tequilations.on Structures until all members .cf. the 
community can arrive at policies and structures (The 
Westmount Examiner, October 11, 1969:8). 
The Commission, with a mandate to receive briefs from any- 
one On any aspect of college operation, met two evenings 
per week over the next three months. Thirty-seven briefs 
were submitted. Of these, two were from administrators, 
thirteen from students, and twenty-two from faculty. 
Topics included: grading policies; departmental structure; 
role of chairmen or coordinators; allocation of decision- 
making powers among students, faculty and administrators; 
perspectives on the democratic participative process; 
procedures for electing students and faculty to the Board, 


and many suggestions as to how the Commission should con- 


duct its business. Authors were interviewed by the 


the ASP group included all non-teachers and non- 
students, originally referred to as non nons. In later 
years administrators were distinguished from ASP, 
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Commission to clarify their briefs. The general under- 
standing of the Commission’ function was that it would 
Organize the briefs in some fashion and present them back 
to the College community. The Commission voted to have a 
faculty member and a student serve as chairman and 
secretary respectively. It was made very clear that these 
persons were only to coordinate discussion: the Commission 
itself stressed that "it was by no means a decision-making 
body." A major concern at the time seemed to be that 
neither individuals nor groups of any kind should impose 


themselves on others at the College. 


Pari nvstraLorsio roles iAlsovlrelated tol thistwarie 
ness of power was the question of the function of adminis- 
trators within the decision-making process of the College. 
Within the"Dawson Approach,"administrators were to provide 
“conditions in which students and teachers can best 
function." What these conditions were and what the role of 
the administrator was to be, were issues addressed by many 
briefs; a sampling of two contrasting viewpoints from 
faculty is offered here. 

Administrators make their advice known at all 
levels but do not make policy and do not vote (Sally 
Nelson). 

Dawson, as I understand it, began with a sense of 
community. . . . There was to be a cooperative effort 
on the part of all members of the community from 
Director to janitor, Lrom established professor to 
the voungest soo students, 7" 2° Thisptotal cooperative 
6riOr i Moe teal  bOtr. just tne part Of tie eltore 


that takes place in the classroom. Creative adminis-— 
tration is in this sense an act of teaching, and 
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structures which deny administrators a place in 
academic decision-making are not really founded on 
the concept of community with which Dawson began 
(Rollie Wensley). 

Perhaps symbolic of future administrative style 
was the manner in which the president had input into 
Commission deliberations. The first brief the Commission 
received was from Paul Gallagher. He commented on the 
need fore obeOad interpretation, Of the, term "faculty"; an 
understanding of the term "community" as inclusive of 
external College interests; temporary and, adaptable 
structures; immediate student and faculty input into an 
Academic Council and the Board of Governors; and adminis- 
trative contributions to decision-making according to their 
competence. "The real danger is when administrators (or 
faculey) are permitted’ to make, or influence decisions in 
areas where their competence is non-existent or marginal." 
He further noted: 

Idealistic as it might appear, it is possible that 
some Of the traditional tensions within institutions 
Might not arise if we don't get too structured too 
quickly. I oppose the view that there is an inevit- 
ability of conflict between students, faculty, 


administrators, Board, and the community at large 
(Gallagher, September 7, 1969). 





Students’ Role. Viewpoints from selected briefs 
illustrate the monumental task facing the Commission. Sub- 
missions included a variety of opinions about participation 
and the extent to which students should be involved: 

The philosophical concept of the "Dawson approach" 


and its visions of participatory democracy and educa- 
tional innovation will not become a reality just 
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because, in ceremonial fashion, an equal number of 
students vote on overall issues with an equal number 
of Faculty (Harry Wagshel [faculty]. 


And from a student: 


The students are in the majority at Dawson; 
therefore, I would suggest that the total number of 
students equal 3/4 of the total of faculty and non- 
faculty members on any council (Laird Stevens). 


This minority opinion was expressed by another student: 


s . it would seem that “Dawson is a Funhouse, a 
Breeding-Ground for Complacency, with Freedom from 
Wonk, G00. SespOlstoili. yy for rull—-mnyoyment, ~ % . 
The Tyranny of Participatory Democracy: Assuming 
that the teachers and administration are all too 
"liberal" and advanced to make rules, and, especially 
to enforce them, this presents a situation of “clique 
rule," commonly called “participatory democracy," 
where the students are presumed to have the responsi- 
Dery eilacurity, ala iitceliigence to selit—govern, 
Whalen siesta ney eco NOL and will never possess 
(Chefs: Chimbers) , 

Pnarthese interpretations of "Dawson is students . . ., 


Submitted by faculty: 


There is a difference between a college run by the 
students and one run primarily with their interests 
in mind (M.A. Parsons). 


Students should have parity on all committees in 
all groups, sections and departments wherever their 
geerests are UlLrecely Or indirectly “concerned 
(English Department Submission). 


The Commission's Report 

After three months, the Commission concluded 
that discussion on other issues was secondary to arriving 
at community-wide agreement on the "structural organi- 
zation of the College." Twelve briefs which dealt 
directly with this issue, were summarized and reported 
in a special issue of the college newspaper. The report 


suggested the "following as a by no means complete 
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53 
list of some of the implicit issues and differences among 
the briefs": 

a. hierarchy vs. participatory democracy 


bo plarge, decision-making bodies, (democratic) vs. 
small ones (efficient) 


c. the administration having decision-making 
powers vs. having an advisory/expertise role 
anda, Garhying-OUuc Gf DOlicies function 

d. the administration having decision-making 
powers vs. the faculty and students as most- 
affected members having such powers 


Cue Oe -Man=-Gne, vOte Vs. CONsel tUeENCY/interest 
groups having proportional vote 


f. strong departments vs. weak departments 


g. strong individual and departmental powers vs. 
strong administrative or Council powers 


h. who ought to be on governing bodies (a) faculty, 
(b) students, (c) administration, (d) non- 
teaching staff, (e) parents, (f) outside com- 
munity? (Commission's Report: Dawson Mind, 
December 1969:12). 

It is of interest to note the series of dichotomies 
expressed in this summary. The either/or situations; 
strong versus weak, and good versus bad connotations are 
Dartiicularly nocabie “indicating a Concern with potential 
danger of administrative power. This researcher's examina- 
tion of the twelve briefs revealed that none of them 
favoured a centralized bureaucratic model. This was 
merely reflected in the summary as a possibility. 

In keeping with their perceived role as a non- 


decision making body, the Commission did not propose a 


specific model for governance, nor did it suggest just how 
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54 
the college community of nearly two thousand persons might 
choose a particular structure. Interviews with several 
Commission members three years later indicated mixed feel- 
ings ‘about’ the activities of the Commission. Some con- 
sidered at to be "a> waste of time" although most agreed 
that while they could have quickened the procedure for 
arriving at a form of governance, it had been an extremely 
worthwhile experience. The process aceoroing to majority 
Opinion, was more important than the produce. This state- 
ment by"one faculty is representative of faculty viewpoints 
at the time: 

At first it felt kind of odd sitting down with all 
of those students, secretaries etc. We soon realized 
that no one seemed to have any better ideas than any — 


one else, 


The whole thing was part of the excitement of the 


PiPSeeveor neers My family knows we Spent, aloe or 
time those nights discussing issues which no one will 
Cver; resoive. . . . BUt, F think it was worthwhile. 


We talked a lot about participatory denocuacy, 
Probably the greatest achievement was the experience 
gained right there putting DPebelrG pation into sorac— 
Eisel. “. PPOf course); as everyone knows it also 
created instant identity with the col. lege-—why not, we 
were making the place ourselves. 
AO=HOC Structures 
Another section of the Commission's Report pointed 
out the need for an immediate community vote on governmental 
Structures, because, "by now many permanent policy decisions 
affecting the College have been made and are necessarily 


being made on an ad-hoc basis." Offering his own Opinion 


on the subject, a mathematics faculty and Commission 
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member, commented on the evolving organization of the 
College: 


Evolution and the Principle of Ad Hoc Structures 
or, How to Keep the Grass Roots in Shape without 
Mowing. 


The Commission has been investigating possible 
structures for Dawson .. . and we are now faced with 
the responsibility of choosing a governmental struc- 
Eure). 2.) latdge elements of the community . . . are 
not concerned about the problem... the reason 
behind this is that for many people the College seems 
to be functioning reasonably well, decisions are 
being made, planning is proceeding, and the day to 
day life of these individuals is not seriously 
affected by the lack of a permanent, democratically 
chosen structural setup. 


I believe that in this phenomenon (which some may 
DrereGecoraceci bute tO doatny) lies a- clear indication 
of the type of structure the Dawson Community ought to 
choose. WE HAVE IN FACT EVOLVED OUR GOVERNMENTAL 
STRUCTURE, DGRING? THE» PERIOD. OF TIME. THE. COMMISSION: HAS 
BEEN DELIBERATING (Edward Harper, The Dawson Week: 
November 25, 1969). 

Harper further pointed out the existence of: (a) 

A Management Committee (although members are reluctant to 
use the title) which had formed out of a need for decisions 
regarding the physical operation and development of the 
College; (b) An Interim Advisory Council (IAC) composed of 
students and faculty elected through the Commission, to 
advise on academic policy; (c) an Interim Student Activity 
Council (ISAC) (formed during an all night meeting 

attended by three hundred students); (d) a loose associa- 
tion of Faculty, and; (e) temporary committees which were 


studying budget, space allocation and other matters. 


Furthermore, he added, these groups were representative, 
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they were functional and they would disband when their task 
was completed. The Board of Governors was also functioning 
and four faculty were about to be elected as members. 


Students had not yet organized to elect their members, 


The Negotiating Committee on Structures 

Faced with a complex report offering a dozen alter- 
native structural models, and faced with a complex 
logistics problem of polling the* interests’ of “all elements 
within the College, faculty met during the Christmas 
holidays and proposed the establishment of a tri-partite 
Negotiating Committee on Structures. The Commission on 
Structures had completed its mandate, this new committee 
would review proposals, and make a recommendation to the 
"community." Each of the three college groupings would 
have to accept the model by majority vote before imple- 
mentation. 

In January of the first year the idea of a Nego- 
tiating Committee was presented to students through their 
interim government, ISAC. Quickly the question of how 
many representatives from each group should be on the 
committee became the focal problem. A student involved 
in the issue explained: "Behind the numbers game was the 
simple fact that we just didn't trust the heavy handed 
motives of some of the faculty on that committee." A 
faculty member of the committee viewed it thie Way, . ine 


same small group of radical students got on that committee 
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and were paranoid that someone would put something over on 


them." Needless to say, committee deliberations moved 
Slowly. This notation in the minutes of the Board of 
Governors attests to this fact. It is also an indication 


of the confusion within the College regarding the progress 
towards development of governmental structures. 
Mro Nemirocie (faculty). noted, that this item 
(Dawson Commission) should properly be entitled 
"Report on Activities of the Community regarding 
internal College Structures," since the Commission 
had completed its mandate months earlier and it was 
now the responsibility of the inner community to 
take action and choose alternatives. Messrs. Townsend 
and Cornell (students) and Nemiroff commented on the 
degree of readiness, or lack of readiness, of the 
three major groups within the College to negotiate or 


work out mutually acceptable structure recommenda- 
tions (Minutes, Board of Governors, March 16, 1970). 


After two and one-half months of further debating, 
the membership issue was settled. The Committee was to 
be-composed sofLstwentyepersons; ptencestudents;efive faculty 
and five ASP. Student representatives came partly from 
elections and partly from ISAC; faculty representatives 
were "volunteered" at the previous Christmas meeting; and 
ASP were represented mainly by secretarial staff although 
the Comptroller was also a member. The chairing of. meet- 
ings was to be carried out by a "triumvirate, rotating 
chairmanship," and all minutes were to be "circulated to 
the sixty Humanities classes, all Faculty and all Adminis- 
tration in order that the whole community be kept up to 
date" (Negotiating Committee Minutes: March 19, 1969). 


Within the College at this time, the operations of 
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58 
the Committee were but a part of numerous on going activi- 
tiesucontributang to axsdynamic college climate. All 
aspects of this dynamism were not necessarily regarded as 


positive. 


Environmental conditions: College in turmoil? It 
Pomimoortant tO be aware of the climate existing within the 
College during this period. The College newspaper and 
Daily Bulletins contained regular appeals, mainly from 
students, to use freedom responsibly. For example this 
student's notice appeared in the Daily Shwe in early 
March. 

Dawson Community: Unless something is done to 
clean up the cafeteria, the building in general, 
ultimate measures will be taken. Act now before it's 
too late. Be responsible: Don't Abuse Your Freedom. 

Other articles urged students to overcome their apathy, to 
get involved and to recognize the consequences of drinking, 
gambling and open use of drugs which might bring the police 
into the College. 

In early April, the president felt compelled to 
Spedkioutionl the: sdttudviom oehxcerpts:. from tthe speech 


appeared in the Bulletin: 


Despite our success so far, Dawson is at a critical 


point. . . . Evidence of past months clearly indicates 
that some of us have not appreciated that our real 
freedom, is freedom to learn. “Some Ot us eve 

2 


The Daily Bulletin--was started by a Counsellor 
and a student who recognized a communications problem in 
the College. The Bulletin included announcements of meet- 
ings, academic information and personal notices. 
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59 
apparently considered our freedom to be an unrestric- 
ted one--the freedom to use others and facilities as 
we"pleased,=.°% & 

In all three instances--gambling, alcoholic bever- 
ages and drugs--the operation of the College must take 
precedence over the eChoice of the individuals. This is 
Not wansanvasion of your freedom; agi,is dsrealistic 
limitation of your freedom while you are here (Daily 
Bol) 6b. April. Jed 9/0). 

This address, according to interviewees, became known as 
"Gallagher's State of the Union Speech." Opinions as to 
the effect of this particular speech on the College 
varied, although interviewees generally felt that it was 
minimal. - The nature of the College environment at the 
time was such that one person could have little influence 
through a single instance. 

Also in the same Bulletin was this notice: "Miss- 
afiemvibrary bookts--762,0%, 800. have. been returned... Thanks-=— 
now how about the other 538?" The Library was attempting 
to operate within the Dawson "philosophy." In operational 
terms this meant open access to everyone, no time limits 
on borrowing, and an understanding that a book would be 
returned when one was finished with it. Within the 
"Spirit of community" it was hoped that persons would accept 
this sense of responsibility. 

Recalling conditions within the College at this 
time it was pointed out by interviewees that opinions among 
faculty and students varied as to whether conditions were 


indicative of the College demise or just a temporary 


chaotic period which would dissipate over time. 
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Nevertheless many persons felt that the establishment of a 


governmental system would alleviate the problem, 


White Paper on Governance 


Tri-council system. in glatevApril of the first 
year the Negotiating Committee produced a White Paper on 
governance calling for the establishment of three councils: 
Resources Council, Academic Council, and a College 
Council. Membership on the Councils was as follows: 

Academic Council (20 members): 9 Students; 9 

Faculty te(beProtessional.); €2cASP (i Coordinator of 


Educational Services (Non Voting) 


Resources Council (12 members): 5 Students; 5 ASP; 
4 eHacuhty 


College Council: “Combined Academic and Resources 
Councils 


A draft of the White Paper was distributed throughout the 
College requesting proposed changes to be submitted through 
an ASP member in the print shop. 

Although neither ASP nor students held formal meet- 
ings on the paper, the Faculty Association discussed it as 
the second item on its agenda on May 4th, 1970. (The 
first item concerned the doubling of enrolment and ‘faculty 
for the following year.) At that meeting, faculty members 


of the Negotiating Committee explained that the term would 


SNiecuss 10H of the functions of these bodies is 
included in the fourth phase of this chapter. 
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61 
be finished soon and urged adoption of the paper; it was 
adopted in principle to allow negotiations to continue. 

a Revised White Paper, which was changed to include 
representation from professional faculty (Student Serv- 
ices, Library, Audio-Visual) on the Academic Council, was 
presented to the College at the end of May. 

The document reaffirmed the principles: of de- 
Gentralizedsauthority; minimal structures; that decision- 
making be made at the level of the individual wherever 
possible; that those affected by decisions have an 
opportunity to affect those decisions; that academic 
departments operate with student parity; that all meetings 
be open to anyone interested; and that Councils heed 
departmental autonomy by acting only in areas involving 
more than one department (Revised White Paper, May 30, 


8970) %: 


The original intention of the Negotiating Committee 
required majority acceptance on the part of each cons tit— 
uency prior to adoption of the Paper. This was not 
accomplished during Year One. At the end of the year, ASP 
were unorganized on the issue, student negotiators com- 
plained of being railroaded by faculty, and a few faculty 
negotiators attempted to carry out faculty nominations 
for the councils, *but“to movaval . 

Minutes of a "special" meeting of the Board of 


Governors convened to discuss the issue at that time, 
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stated; 

It was clearly understood that the Board would not 
expresseutself,invastway*so vas "to compromise any of 
the groups within the College or ina way so as to 
destroy the spirit of the structure being generated 
from within the College (May 25, 1970). 

At the next Board meeting, June 9, 1970, the Revised White 
Paper was discussed again: 

- . . finally it was suggested that the Director 
General (president) make representation to the 
Negotiating Committee on his views on the Revised 
White Paper. Mr. Reynolds, faculty? Yand -a-member*or 
both the Board and the Committee) noted, however, 
that the Negotiating Committee had ceased to exist as 
Such. . . . No position was taken by the Board nor 
was a definite immediate source of action proposed. 

fieeboand pin tstrug”gling “to "promote aCiorm Of 

college self-governance in the face of a problem of 
college-wide inertia, was in a delicate position. In two 
of its previous three meetings, Board expectations to hear 
progress reports from college committees (the Commission on 
Structures and the Negotiating Committee) were met with 
disappointment, even though some committee members were 
also Board members, the committees had dissolved. The 
difficulty of mobilizing a "community" viewpoint was becom- 
ing increasingly obvious. And the College was in the pro- 
cess of doubling its enrolment for Year Two. Patience was 
extended as the Board decided to wait out the uncertain- 
ties of future developments. 

By the end of the year, no pattern of government 


had been found and endorsed by the faculty, students and 


administrative personnel: 
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The year ended governmentally as it had begun: 
iiethe spire Of mutial trust: and good faith, and 
in the spirit of shared responsibility--but also 
with tensions, frustrations and indecision resulting 
from the absence of an official pattern of internal 
governance (Annual Report, 1970:2). 


Elaborating further on experiences during the 
college's first year, many interviewees referred to Paul 
Gallagher's Annual Report as an accurate account of the 
year's events. The following excerpt from the report 
serves aS an appropriate summary to this stage of develop- 
Meneé . 


- « e many elements of a workable governmental 
Organization did develop through need and circum- 
stances during the year. Departments formed on the 
basis of common interests of faculty members and then 
expanded to include student membership; ... inter- 
departmental and intergroup negotiations character- 
ized the normal methods of determining policies and 
procedures. 


The price for operating in such a fashion is 
difficult to calculate, undoubtedly some people con- 
sumed inordinate amounts of time and energy in the 
processes of deliberation, negotiation and 
establishment of lines of action .. . the College 
did not operates ba. 4A ihethecmostrefiicient 
manner. Procedures were determined then changed. 
Procedures were developed in detail, then ignored. 
Almost everyone ended the year close to exhaustion. 
But an unusual opportunity to participate had been 
presented and was seized--with all the liabilities 
as well as advantages--by many. 


It would .be-deceitful to -imply—-thatsethe sCollege 
operated without penalty to its members in such an 
open environment. There were those who abused their 
freedom and made the exercise of freedom by others 
more difficult than it might otherwise have been. 
There were those who did not know or learn how to 
cope personally with a milieu in which few decisions 
were made for them by others. .. . The real effects 
of the direction which the College took in 1969-70 
will not be known, if ever, for several years to 
come (Annual Report, 1969-70:8). 
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IV. PROBLEMS WITH CHOOSING A MODEL FOR GOVERNANCE 


Prior to the second year, college members were 
busy preparing for a new campus and a doubling of enrol- 
Ment and faculty. Development of programs, faculty 
quotas for departments, hiring of new faculty, space 
allocation--all of these were on going activities within 
departments, inter-departmental groups, and ad-hoc col- 
lege-wide groups. AnnounceMents in the College's Daily 
Bulletin indicate the existence of several task-~-forces, 
many initiated by the president, also dealing with these 
problems. 

New faculty were engaged through departmental 
committees, many of which included students. Summer 
orientation sessions for new students emphasizing the 
"Dawson Approach" were conducted by second year students. 
And faculty were involved in their own orientation pro- 
gram in early September, much to the disgust of a few 
active students who argued that students should also have 
been involved. 

Meanwhile, the question of a governmental pattern 
Was Still unresolved, and during the beginning Of, the, term 
the issue seemed dormant, Or at least took second place to 
day-to-day problems. As was the case in the first year, 
administrators (particularly the president) were faced 


with.making decisions, or initiating activities which they 
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65 
felt should be the prerogatives of other groups such as 
the Academic Council. The president's problem was two- 
fold: he wanted to be accessible to students and faculty, 
and his open door policy was evident by a steady stream of 
people coming to see him throughout the day; yet he also 
received complaints from other administrators, departmental 
chairmen and committees, that they were being by-passed by 


persons who would go "directly to Gallagher."* 


Resurrection: A Pattern for Dawson College Government 

In early October of the second year the issue of 
governance was resurrected. Remaining members of the 
Negotiating Committee on Structures urged by the presi- 
dent, drafted a document entitled, A Pattern for Dawson 
College Government, (Appendix E). A secretary on the com- 
mittee added a cover page which asked, "Have you Had veut 
Resurrection This Morning?" And the paper was publicized 
throughout the College in preparation for a referendum. 

Essentially this document recapitulated much of 
the previous Revised White Paper, endorsed the council 
system, and outlined the mandates of the Academic, Re- 
sources and College Councils. For the benefit of new 
persons in the College, it also included a brief account 


of the first year's governmental activities. . Principles 


4 the "administrative style" of the College presi- 
dent and other administrators is discussed in chapter 
five. 
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of governmental operation were reaffirmed and new sections 
dealt with: the distinction between administrative (or 
executive) responsibility “and legislative (or ‘policy- 
eee o ee erocess, =the rirgnit Of “individielseto Speak to’ an 
issue before legislative bodies; the need for a review 
mechanism to treat "rare" cases of misconduct and lack of 
cooperation; and the need for a system of effective com- 
munication. Individual freedom, now a preoccupation with- 


in the College, was endorsed by this statement: 


The humanity of the College is more important than 
tne elficrverncy, |) The way OL™particirpatory democracy, 
as slow and tedious as it often appears, must be 
chosen in preference to the "easy" or convenient way 
to solve problems. All elements of the College 
government should attempt to guide, not to impose. 
Creativity must often take precedence over clerical 
details, and the freedom of the individual must be 
recognized as well as the collective needs of the 
community (Pattern for Dawson College Government, 
QSTODEY pel Ley, 


Concluding statements in the document stressed that the 
College had been founded on the "premise of participatory 
and representative democracy," but "college-wide decisions, 


by necessity, were being made by administrative personnel 
through consultation," and this method was unsatisfactory 


ends SUn-Dawson.. “ 

First Referendum: MTri-Council System 

In, addition, to the “Resurrection” peper, notices 
were placed regularly in the Daily Bulletin, informing people 
about "structures" and announcing a series of rallies or in- 


formation sessions preceding the College referendum. Two 
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examples are included here: 


POR TIane GOOD OF Tah COLLEGE--ALL. STUDENTS, 
FACULTY & ASPs SHOULD PLEASE READ THE FOLLOWING INFORMATION: 





A COMMUNITY WIDE REFERENDUM ON THE PROPOSED COLLEGE PATTERN 
WIDE BE HELD TUES. WED. AND THURS. “OCTOBER 13TH, “AND "15TH. 
VOTING BOOTHS WILL BE LOCATED IN THE MAIN LOBBIES AT BOTH 
THE SELBY AND VIGER CAMPUSES. POLLING HOURS WILL BE 10.00 
Pt ero 4 00 P Meron Inte THREE DAYS. 


ALL MEMBERS OF THE COMMUNTTY 7 “STUDENTS, FACULTY "AND ADMIN. 
SLAP ARE. URGED: TO EXERCISE *fHETRYDEMOCRATIC REGHT AND “VOTE. 


ST YEAR STUDENTS:_ IP YOU) DO ‘NOT * KNOW “WHAT 'STRUCTURES'@IS 
AGBVABOUP?,*PLEASH GEPRASCOPYSOF “THE 
PATTERN" FROM YOUR HUMANITIES CLASS. 


Do pC 1) Dak 
(Daily Bulletin, October 8, 1970) 


BEWILPERED STYULENrsl 
BEWILDERED STUCEWTS L 
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(Daziyv Bulleting, Cctober els 715.970) 
At the rallies the Council system was clarified 
and the urgency of establishing a form of government was 
stressed. A group of active students, many of them 
members of the original Negotiating Committee, were joined 


by a small group of faculty in urging a negative vote on 
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"structures," their main point being that the College 
would become too rigid and inflexible. 
The following account of the "vote" appeared in 
the Daily Bulletin. Notice the emphasis on group repre- 


Sentation and “open” conditions. 


pe CET UR EG fhe count of votes took place in the 
BOardVroensat=2u3oUpem. VOCPEI26€h. 
The scrutineers were composed as fol- 
bowsPOwFive (5) estudents , 'Two" (2) ASP., 
and One (1) Faculty. The count was 
made under "OPEN" conditions. Results 
as follows: 


WOM set steicie ks eect soo. 0 e7OtceSs 
YESRATEGrrea. £3 He. sore #VOLeS 
SPOLLED BALLOTS |: 44 


VOCE) 2, L006 
Therefore the structure will be’ pre- 


sented to the Board of Governors for 
their deliberations. 


(Datly “Bulletin; OGteber 277 1970). 


interprecrerion Ot the frrst referendum. A 
special meeting of the Board of Governors was called on 
NWevember 9th to discuss the implications of this vote and 
all college members were invited to submit briefs on the 
matter. Three briefs were received, one from a faculty 
member and two from students. The faculty member empha- 
sized the necessity for representative rather than 
participatory "town meeting" democracy at the college- 
wide level and Bointed out the fact that students saw the 
vote on structures as an “establishment administrative 


thing." “The first student brief*complained that faculty 
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69 
negotiators on the Structures Committee had an unfair 
advantage over students because they had immediate access 
to their constituency whereas the students, with a much 
tanger and diversified sconstituency.,..did not: that the 
voting procedures were invalid and, that inadequate pub- 
licity was given to the referendum. The second student 
brief stressed that the proposed structures served to 
split the community into power blocks, and it generated 
apathy through indirect involvement, that it did not 
offer each member of the College community a vote, and 
that power was to be transferred from the individual into 
impersonal hierarchies (Reflections: The Orange Sheet, 
Undated). 

After four hours of discussion centering on "the 
Board's role in fostering the idealism of Dawson, and not 
wishing to alienate large segments of the community," it 
was unanimously decided not to ratify the proposed 
governmental patterns. A resolution was passed recogniz- 
ing the critical nature of this issue, and college members 
were asked: 
Inetheespiait..of mitualstrustiand good farthvand 
cooperation . . . to resume study of College govern- 
Mente me weand to collaborateswith PaulpCeablagier 
or anyone else considered acceptable, in retaining 
the founding aspirations of the College in this most 


difficult period (Minutes, Board of Governors, 
November 9, 1970). 


Environmental conditions. At the same time as the 


college-wide "structures" issue was boiling, similar 
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70 
activity was occuring at the departmental level. Internal 
Organization of departments, sub-division of large depart- 
ments, and formation of splinter departments was in pro- 
gress. Questions of student involvement, the role of 
chairmen, the need for coordinators of departmental 
groupings, the segmentation of departments and the founda- 
tion of new groupings were prevalent concerns. A sample 
of this activity in one department was illustrated by this 
notice in the Daily Bulletin at the time. 

ENGLISH DEPARTMENT Monday night 8:00 p.m., Selby 
Room 1095. There will be a prolonged meeting to 
merge our visions and draw up an adequate structure 
for the Department. ALL DEPARTMENT MEMBERS MUST 
ATTEND, as well as any interested people from the 
community. Take the time to examine your ideas and 
write them down for all to see, whether they are 
Simple or complicated. Judy Mendelsohn (faculty) 
speecvcmeaciyeneck (Mosaic student) + 4. . will 
collect anything written., Bring food (Daily Bulletin, 
November 27, 1970). 
According to interviewees, attitudes towards the 
"structures issue" varied from those persons who felt the 
College was on the verge of ruin but could be saved with a 
solid structure, to others who thought of the College as 
having a free and dynamic environment which could only be 
hampered .by.a Ustructure." J Still,others;conchudedpihat 
any structure would be satisfactory; it was the personal- 
ities of the people involved in the structure that really 
mattered. 
Regarding the existing college environment, this 


notation appeared in the November 23rd minutes of the 


Board: 
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College structures and the present college climate 
were discussed briefly. Mr. Gallagher expressed the 
Sentrmente. |. .) that the original feeling of mutual 
trust was still there; however it was somewhat dorm- 
ant at present. 


A Second Referendum: Alternative 
Models of Governance 





Following the Board's earlier November resolution, 
volunteers organized a series of teach-ins, rallies and 
debates on a new referendum. Faculty were requested to 
generate discussion in their classrooms, as a means for 
educating the electorate. Three alternative models of 
governance had emerged. The Council System was one of 
them. A second option, "Workshops," was introduced by the 
BeOup who Nad Opposed the first "structures" vote. These 
persons, who were mostly members of "Reflections," and 
“Mosaic,"> presented their position through a Reflections 
publication, The Orange Sheet. 

Structures must be based on principles of 

PARTI CLPATORYADEMOCRACY woswsmethesCollege..should 
have a "“Whole-College Council," where voting members 
would be anyone who was interested enough to attend 
- . « business would be conducted through "Work- 
shops" (The Orange Sheet: undated). 
The workshops would be sub-units of the larger council 
and would evolve according to need. A third alternative, 
that of Autonomous Departments functioning without the 


Ret lections and Mosaic were two interdisciplinary 


programs founded by students and faculty in the first year. 
References to pertinent aspects of these programs are made 
throughout this study. 
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influence of a central council, was proposed by the 
Electrotechnology Department. 

The alternatives; Councils, Workshops,and Depart- 
ments,were voted on by mail. The forty-second meeting of 


the Board of Governors, December 21, 1970, reviewed these 


election results: 








Representative ‘ 
Workshop fey eet es Departments Totals 
ee ee ee ee es eee ee ee ee 
Students Ppa 208 74 505 
Faculty Migc 44 ia 68 
ASP 6 14 9 29 
Totals 240 266 90 600 





Lengthy discussion ensued regarding the disappointing vote 
which was fully 1,000 less than the original referendum. 
Finally it was agreed that the Board, in this instance was 
committed to action and must request the community to 
adopt a governing process. Paul Gallagher moved the 
following resolution which was unanimously accepted. 


- Whereas the will of the Community has not been 
conclusively expressed; 


- Whereas it has been conclusively expressed that 
a form of government is necessary; 


- Whereas there will be an attempt to make a form 
of government work at Dawson, 


Be it resolved “that: 
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The College be requested by ‘the Board: (a) to 
establish a College? Council without¥restricting 
opportunities for Departmental and Workshop views to 
operate and, (bj)mtc, report “to =the Board, not=later 
than April, 1971, as to the effectiveness of Govern- 
ment at Dawson and to present recommendations as to 
the future direction for Government at Dawson (Min- 
utes, Board of Governors, December 21, 1970). 
Election committees were formed by volunteers to 
Oversee the establishment of the Councils. On March 25 
of Year Two, the first meeting of the combined Academic 
and Resources Council--the College Council--was convened. 
The next section examines the operation of these councils, 
and changes which took place during the following years. 


Evolution of the College's system of governance is pre- 


sented in Figure l. 


V. THE COUNCIL SYSTEM: OPERATION AND ADJUSTMENT 


As stated in the "Pattern For Government," the 
Academic and Resources Councils were to meet regularly 
whereas the combined College Council was to meet only on 
issues which spanned the mandates of the other two 
councils. A review of some aspects of the councils' 
Operation is included here to add insight into the problems 
encountered with this dimension of participatory govern- 
ance. 

Discussion of council operation is considered in 
terms of: mandate; Significant agenda concerns; analysis 
of attendance including the Board of Governors, and per- 


spectives of council members gained through interviews 
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75 
and supportive survey data. Changes which took place in 
the Tri-Council system and recent proposals for govern- 


mental amendment are also presented. 


The Resources Council 
Mandate. The Council shall be concerned with 

college-wide policy in non-academic areas including, 
but in no sense restricted to: utilization of space, 
services and resources of the College; and excluding 
matters falling under the jurisdiction of student 
government, Faculty Association or ASP association 
(Pattern for Dawson College Government:6). 

The Resources Council was convened thirty times 
between March of 1971 and April of 1972, before disbanding. 
An analysis of minutes indicated an early concern for 
procedural rules and the function of the chair. "It was 
agreed that rotating chairmanship wouid be 'democratic' 
and provide a valuable learning experience" (Resources — 
Council Minutes, March 29, 1971). The first four meetings 


were chaired by students; thereafter this function alter- 


nated between student and ASP members. 


Agenda concerns. Agenda for meetings generally 


included a student's report on the "Senior Administrative 


Meeting"®; and discussion of business arising from the 


four .sub-committees on plant utilization, finance, .per- 


sonnel and College services. Minutes of six meetings 


© sometimes referred to as the Management Meeting-- 
convened by the president along with the Coordinator of 
Educational Services, Director of Student Services, Direc- 
tor of Continuing Education, the Comptroller and sometimes 
a student observer. Purpose of these meetings was to 
share information between various operating units. 
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indicate the services committee was Particularly active 
in reviewing the problems of operating the Library and 
Audio-Visual services under Ppanticipatory” condrcions., 
Concerning the loss of property in these areas, one state- 
Ment reac.” . . ..l1t may be necessary to use "supervisory' 
methods which might be contrary to enunciated College 
philosophy”. (Minutes, Resources Council, May 10, 1971). 

In November of the third year, Paul Gallagher made 
a second "State of the Union" speech (Appendix F) appeal- 
ing to College members to deal with several college-wide 
problems. A special meeting of the Council was called to 
discuss the speech: 

- «9s the>-Resource Council agrees®*with Mr; 
Gallagher*s analyses of the current crisis but that 
it finds it very difficult to react to recommendations 
WnOSseemMeciang sisenObeclear, . . 2 the’ Council feels 
Che Cpvsi seis toneverastructures; @rélationshios, and 
accountability withinethe College, and that commun- 
ity-wide analyses of these matters become the focus 
Of the College within the next few months. Until 
such time as new structures are approved--the 
Council recommends that the College trust the Direc- 
tor General to determine areas of responsibility 
within the College in accordance with the Dawson 


Philosophy and approach (Minutes, Resources Council, 
December 1, 1971). 


Attendance. Minutes of several meetings contain 
reference to problems of poor attendance and lack of 
quorums. Study of attendance figures indicates the 
Council with twelve members (five students, five ASP, two 
faculty) never held a session with full membership, and 
ten of thirty meetings were held with less than the seven 


persons required for a quorum. Analysis of attendance by 
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grouping demonstrates: fifty percent attendance for 


students; seventy-five percent for ASP, and sixty-five 


percent for faculty.’ 


On April 26, 1972 this entry in the minutes Sig- 


naled the last meeting of the Resources Council: 


=» » the ReseurcesCoumgil was not functioning the 
way a coOllege-wide legislative body ought to, and 
should it therefore, disband or amalgamate with the 
Academic Council. It was agreed that the Secretary 
Should explore the possibility of having all Council 
business (i.e. Resources and Academic) done through 
the College Council. 


Interview perspectives. Why did the Council dis- 
band? One council member felt the reason was because it 
backea input "from seuror-auministrators, “senior ASP 
hacked it for a while, but quit or resigned because they 
Sion. have the time -. ~ lower echelons lize myseif got 
voted in who didn't have a clue on bigger issues." 
Another member offered this perspective on the Resources 


Council: 


- . . it would never meet as a quorum; a lot of 
ASP Odi Lwent £0,“ or didn’ tyknow how-tosget into 
it--people resigned and it was difficult to get new 
members. There was the feeling that some individ- 
uals used it to advance their own causes; it was 
never clear how much jurisdiction they had over 
things like Library and A-V or how much they wanted 
to have in relation to recognizing the need for a 
degree of autonomy for those units. Finally it was 
recognized that everything here is related to the 
academic process, the real action was in the Academic 
Council, 


Ty comparison of attendance for all councils is 
presented in Figure 2. 
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The Academic Council 
This Council was composed of twenty persons; nine 
students, nine faculty, and two ASP, one of which was the 


eQoordinator of KRducational Services. 


Mandate. ~The Council was to be: . . ~. concerned 
with college-wide policy in all academic matters 
including, but in no sense restricted to: student 


admission and standing, curriculum development and 
programme approval, course evaluation, college-wide 
implications of student evaluation, faculty engage- 
Ment. Jit shelisadvise the Board of Governors on all 
matters of academic administration. Academic budget 
estimates and all college -wide policies regarding 
academic budgets, services, and utilization of 
academic facilities, shall require approval of the 
Council before implementation (Pattern for Dawson 
College Government, 1970:6). 


te Academic Council met thirty-seven times over a four- 
teen month period, between March of 1971 and May of 1972 
when it merged with the Resources Council to become the 
College Council. 

The minutes of early meetings indicate concern 
with procedural questions of chairmanship, time of meet- 
ings, voting procedures and setting of quorums. These 
concerns were indicative of the environment in which this 
Council was to function as noted by the following minute: 

Heated discussion followed regarding the value and 

role of) chairytien , .o2...a, fixed chairman, would “sapion 
olf probably one’ of the best Gontributers .".. that 
to rotate chairmen might tend to split the community 
(further), whereas one trusted person might hope to 
bring it together (Minutes, Academic Council, March 
Sa bral WS by gb Pe 


Finally it was agreed that a student and the Coordinator 


of Educational Services, would act as co-chairmen, 
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alternating every meeting. 

And this observation occurs in the minutes of 
another meeting which illustrates one of the perennial 
concerns within the College. 


The eternal question of efficiency versus humanity 
was aired yet another time, again to no unanimity. 
For example a fundamental point was made that the 
Council had to be efficient, to proceed with an 
admission policy in order to expedite the humani- 
tarian aspect of informing applicants of their 
Status (Minutes, Academic Council, April 8, 1971). 


Agenda concerns. A review of all the Council 
minutes indicated thirty separate items of business. Not 


all of these were deemed to be of equal importance by 
interviewees who ranked the following six items as most 
Significant: (1) Faculty evaluation and re-engagement 
policy; (2) Academic regulations; (3) Endorsement of 
Student parity; (4) Audio-visual library priorities, 

(5) Integration of day and evening programs, and (6) 
Intervention in the Electrotechnology-Mathematics depart- 


mental dispute. 


Attendance. Several persons interviewed pointed 
out the problem of poor attendance at Council meetings. 
In particular a student member complained of "lousy 
faculty participation," while a faculty member stated, 
"we're*trying to involve students, but half of them 
never show up." Analysis of attendance figures indicates 
participation by the two groups to be quite similar with 


just over fifty percent attendance. It was also noted by 
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81 
observors, "that the same few students and faculty show 
up at every meeting." Records indicate two students and 
two faculty did attend ninety percent of the meetings, 
these same persons were very active in several other college 
bodies. The two ASP members, one a secretary, the other 
an administrator attended all meetings. Also, and perhaps 
of significance, the College Secretary, attended all 
meetings. This same person, acted as secretary for the 
three councils, as well as the Board of Governors and the 
Arts Sector Council. Consequently he was very knowledge- 
able about college affairs and was a valuable contact for 


information pertaining to this study. 


Interview perspectives. Sixteen persons made 
reference to the Academic Council during the course of 
interviews. In all cases, they felt the Council was 
necessary but there were several negative viewpoints 
expressed about its functioning. Feelings of frustration 
with long evening meetings; a sense of non-accomplishment; 
dissatisfaction with internal bickering; perceived lack 
of interest as reflected by poor attendance, and persons 
drifting in and out of meetings, were quite generalized. 

One faculty who had served on the Academic Council 
for a year had this to say: 

I thought it would be a place for deciding import- 

and things, like methods of teaching, evaluation, 
and serious analysis of academic issues. Instead we 
had long rhetorical debates, not on academic issues 


but political ones--the eternal hassle of democracy 
versus competence, efficiency etc. More time was 
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Spent debating how decisions were to be made rather 
than with the particular issue. Peoplergot punchy, 
betwastathietok gajoke, Yrawas eventually disgusted 

and resigned. 

Now as I look back on it, we did achieve some 
good things like developing a complex policy on 
faculty evaluation and re-engagement, but Vou CSst1 1 
wonder whether the effort was worth the time. 

Another prominent Council member, who had seldom 
missed a meeting, was of the opinion that) 

This whole business of group decision-making is 

new to everyone, it will take time to work itself 
Out, people complain, naturally, but most of us are 
trying to make this participative thing work. 
He viewed the Council as having an important role to play 
in cultivating the "Dawson Philosophy," and pointed out 
Council resolutions regarding student parity and student 
evaluation of faculty, as examples of this concern. 

In the spring of Year Three the Resources Council 
merged with the Academic Council to become the College 
Council. A Governmental Amendments Committee (three 
faculty, three students) was established to review the 


value of a two council system and to make recommendations 


for future governance. 


The College Council 

Mandate. As outlined in the original Pattern for 
Government, the College Council was only to meet on 
issues which were the combined business of the Academic 


and Resources Councils, 


Agenda concerns. Three organizational meetings 
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83 
were held in the spring of Year Two and the Council was 
not reconvened until May of Year Three. This meeting was 
called to discuss two items: (a) A Preliminary Report of 
the Governmental Amendment Committee; and (b) Investiga- 
tion.of a. "Student-Faculty Incident." 

The Governmental Amendments report reiterated 
many philosophical principles of the College; participa- 
tory democracy; humanity over efficiency; creativity; 
Peecen ralizalions and, LOlerance. for, individual differ-— 
ences. It suggested adoption of a review mechanism to 
setGat, rare Cases. of misconduct," and also stated: 

There are some people at Dawson who disagree with 
the philosophy and openly state that it can never 
work. These people have not offered alternative 
principles on philosophy to this body so in our opin- 
20D their only option.~d s. to_leave. 

The committee recommended "adjustment of structures 
Bavien Chen starting all ,over again." The. need for 
adjustment stemmed from these stated deficiencies: 
(1) Membership was unrepresentative. Only 
Students with light loads participated. 
Faculty participation was less than adequate. 

(2) Few people have the time, energy and commit- 
ment to be concerned about all aspects of 
college life. Meetings have been too fre- 
quent and too long--long philosophical and 
often useless arguments have ensued. 

(3) Present Councils have been often forced to 

think legislatively and judicially together. 
Some form of judiciary is necessary. 

(4) The Resources Council is floundering. Almost 

~ all resources have academic implications and 


policy concerning these resources are related 
to academic matters. 
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(oy the College cCounci 1, while perhaps having 
the best chairman, is for all intents and 
purposes an obsolete body (Amendment Commit- 
tee Report, The Dawson Planet, Issue No. 19, 
Uncaceu, opring oye) 
The Amendment Committee made two recommendations: 
(1) Establishment of an Ombudsman (Judicial) Committee 
composed of two ASP's, two faculty, two students and the 
Director General; and (2) Creation of a forty-one member, 
All College Senate. The College Council discussed the 
report paying particular attention to the composition of 
Pies Senate, fovemethe| next, four meetings im the spring .of 
1972, (Year Three). At the same time several in-camera 
sessions were held to deal with the "student-faculty inci- 
dent," allegedly a scuffle between a student and teacher 
Over teacher evaluation. This case added impetus to the 
proposal for a Judicial Committee. 
The two recommendations were put to a college- 
wide referendum, in which each of the student, faculty 
and administrative groupings would have to register a 
majority vote before acceptance.:' At the seventh College 
Council meeting in September of Year Four, it was reported 
that the proposed Ombudsman (Judicial) Committee wae 
accepted but the idea of a Senate was rejected, Evidently 
faculty were opposed to the "over-weighting" of students 
on the Senate and voted against it.. 
Council deliberations during the time of this 
research, included discussion of alternative arrangements 


for the Senate. It was reported that all members of 
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85 
the Judicial Committee were elected bywadcetemnatron. =*Atso, 
emerging from discussion of the "student-faculty incident" 
the Council proposed that a "Code of Behavior" be estab- 
lished and submitted to referendum. Three students volun- 


teered to "look into" the matter minther, 


Attendance. Records of College Council meetings 
indicate less than fifty percent attendance for the thirty-— 
two member Council was attained. Pulty-one percent of 
faculty, forty-six percent of students, and SL ety one per- 
cent of the ASP membership participated. Of these, nine 
persons attended regularly having over ninety percent 
attendance. This included: four faculty, one of whom is 
the chairman and now also the Director of Student Services; 
two ASP, a secretary and the Coordinator of Educational 
Services; two students, and the College Secretary. Worthy 
ef nore’ is™ the fact that many of these same people were 


ese, regulars” Jon the Acacemic Council. 


interview perspectives. In several interviews 
persons suggested that although the Council was important, 
the “real action” for involvement,was at other devels. 
One English teacher commented: "Most people are only 
concerned with the operation of their departments and 
that's where they want to participate." This dimension of 
participation is further examined in Chapter fives 

Opinions about the operation of the College Council 


were similar to those expressed about the other councils. 
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86 
There were problems with quorums, and meetings were time- 
consuming. (By necessity meetings were held early in the 
morning or in the evening, but they were also infringing on 
personal lives.) Persons expressed mistrust of other 
members, complaints were made about individuals dominating 
discussion, frustration was felt over the seemingly slow 
pace of decision-making, and many Council members believed 
the body had outlived its usefulness. 

Although members seemed to be discouraged with the 
Pope et Loning lol tiic Council, the majority of persons inter- 
viewed felt that the College Council or a similar body was 
necessary in the College. Survey data are supportive of 
thas Conclusion as well. When asked to agree or disagree 
with the statement "The College Council or some other 


college-wide legislative body is a necessity within the > 


College," the following response was received: 
Percent Percent Who Percent No (N) 
Who Agree Disagree Opinion 
Students 83 8 2 70 
Faculty tee, if 14 58 
Administration he 14 14 7 
ASP 83 10 = 18 


With regard tothe function.of the College, Councalyeinsiont 
was gained from one veteran Council member who reported 
that he recognized the frustrations ey: people on the Council 
but he felt that perhaps their expectations for the body 


were too high. 
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The College Council may not necessarily be fading, 

it doesn't have to really meet, it has to be visible, 
just offer the potential. As long as the mechanism 
exists and people have the opportunity to get 
involved, that's what's important. When an issue 
arises we can use it--it's there. 

Another frequently mentioned problem was that of 
articulation of roles between the college-wide bodies and 
the departments or groups of departments called Sectors. 
The Governmental Amendments Committee had suggested this 
item as top priority for a committee of the proposed 
Senate. Referring to the difficulties encountered in this 
regard a Council member had this opinion: 

ieerway tie COUNCHL Nas a policing role, . . . 

How can we encourage units of the College to follow 
the Dawson philosophy without being vindictive? The 
credibility of the Council is a delicate issue with 
the departments. We have always had a few aggressive 
students and faculty on, the Council... You, have..to; be 
aggressive to stick it out, but some of them are not 
respected by the departments who see us as interfer- 
ing with their autonomy. 

To assess the degree to which persons in the Col- 
lege shared this viewpoint the statement, "The College 
Council interferes with departmental operation," was 
gpcluded in the Ssucvey. Only fifteen percent of the 
faculty, and nine percent of the students agreed. Al- 
though this information indicates a wide divergence of 
opinion, it should be noted that interviewees also pointed 
out that much of the negative opinion came from a small 


number of "very vocal" faculty and was usually related to 


specific issues. 
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The Board of Governors 


The mandate and composition of the Board of 
Governors were set out in the General and Vocational 
‘Colleges Act (1967) and are discussed in chapter one. 
Agenda concerns pertinent to this study are examined as 
part of the discussion on issues in chapters three and 
four. This discussion centers on an analysis of atten- 
ance and some interviewee impressions of the Board. 

Attendance. During the period included in this 
study, the Board of Governors met a total of seventy times. 
Ware camining accenuanee Lrigures it snoutd be noted that 
not all constituents gained membership on the nineteen 
member Board at the same time. For example, faculty and 
students were not elected until the twenty-eighth meeting 
and parents were not elected to the Board until the thirty- 
eighth meeting. Consequently percentage attendance figures 
were derived according to attendance by each group from the 
time it gained membership. 

Of the nine external members (five provincial 
appointees, four elected parents) sixty-five percent 
attendance was recorded. It was noted by the Board 
secretary that there were problems in obtaining parental 
representation. In early December of 1972, approximately 
four thousand parents were mailed letters requesting 
nominees for the Board and inviting them to a general 
meeting of parents. Less than twenty parents attended 


the meeting and four nominations were received. 


Other attendance figures included: seventy percent 
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89 
for two student members; eighty-five percent for four 
faculty members, and One hundred percent for the two 
administrative members. Never, did the external members 
at a meeting outnumber those from the College itself. 

Interview perspectives. Interviewees pointed out 
that the Board had never divided according to constituency 
On. any. vote... AS one might deduce from the Board's com- 
paratively high rate of attendance, many persons within 
the College pointed to it as being the most successful of 
the college-wide bodies. There was little difficulty 
reported in getting faculty and students to run for posi- 
tions. 

Observation of two Board meetings indicated a 
very informal atmospnere in which all persons were on a 
first name basis. All meetings were open and non members 
joined in the discussion of issues.- At the two meetings 


in question the agenda included presentation of reports by 





the president which were then discussed by members at 
length. In one meeting lasting for eight hours the speak- 
ing time was noted for each group over two one hour 
periods. The president occupied thirty-four percent of 
the time, followed by students with nineteen percent, 
faculty with sixteen percent, external members with four- 
teen percent, non members with twelve percent and another 
administrator with five percent of the time. 


It was noted that the chairman (an external member) 
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was very patient in allowing discussion to run its course 
as the Board attempted to operate through consensus, 
Interviews with Board members made it very clear™that the 
president was considered to be the most influential person 
on the Board. When asked why, one faculty member summar- 
Hoeashy saying) ort “s' Garte simple really. He usually has 


the best ideas." 
Wl. SUMMARY AND ANALYSIS 


This chapter has served to place the development of 
the College's governmental structures in historical per- 
Spective while also illustrating some of the dynamics of 
the participative process which the College was evolving. 
The chapter reviewed the early philosophical position 
which was to serve as a foundation for a participative 
approach. It traced the evolution of member involvement 
in developing a model for governance and also noted con- 
current organizational developments which had a bearing 
on the system of governance. The difficulties faced by 
the College in deciding upon a three council system were 
examined and the operation and adjustment of the council 
system were reviewed. 

AC} the "Outset, "the College, andr an particular the 
president and the Board, was faced with a problem of plan- 
ning for a very complex See Ah Me, a Very Snort period 


of time. They chose to adopt a position which stressed 
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Ot: 
involvement in decisions by those affected by the decision. 
It is possible that this orientation was also an extremely 
practical one considering the constraints of time and 
inexperience in starting a community college. 

Examination of the governance issue reveals the 
College's struggle to cope with normal operational demands 
while also attempting to evolve the ideals of Sconmum ty" 
and “participatory democracy" into a workable form of 
governance. No well constructed plan or theoretical base 
existed for this adventure into participation other than 
evceneral phiiosophical guideline known as the "Dawson 
Approach" and the ideals of persons who became associated 
with the College. The experiment received continued 
support from the Board of Governors which in itself repre- 
sented a dimension of institutional self-control as the 
majority of persons in attendance were from within the 
College itself. 

Although some guidelines calling for a Board and 
some form of Academic Council were established beforehand, 
the system of governance, as well as many other aspects 
of the College's operation, were to evolve according to 
the perceived needs of college reper Advance planning 
was almost frowned upon as answers to problems were to 
emerge from action. An attitude of, “we will set up 
mechanisms to deal with problems as we recognize the 


problems," seemed to pervade early college developments. 
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92 
There appeared to be many positive outcomes to this 
approach as members identified with the pioneering spirit 
of the College but there were also a number of related 
difficulties. 

Why did conventional department structures form so 
quickly? The idea that the College was "structureless" at 
the beginning was hardly true. There existed a form of 
“administrative structure," with general responsibilities 
not unlike those which could be found in other colleges, 
and much of the curricular program was outlined for the 
College at the provincial level. Faculty were hired on the 
basis of subject area expertise and worked together in 
informal discipline groupings prior to the College opening. 
Faculty workshops set up to generate proposals for the 
Commission on Structures were fore-runners of present day 
departments. 

Departments, ad-hoc committees, and administrative 
decision-making by default, constituted an informal system 
of governance parallel to the formal council arrangements. 
Some dimensions of these developments, such as department- 
alization and unintended administrative control, may have 
been negative consequences associated with an evolutionary 
rather than planned approach to organization. The adminis- 
trative and governance organization of the College is 
presented in Figure 3. 

Lack of agreed-upon mechanisms for decision- 
making posed many problems for the College. The task of 


bringing together college-wide opinion on a matter such 
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94 
as the selection of a governance structure, was compounded 
by this deficiency. Concerns for decentralized operation, 
non-hurried decisions, and "democratic" procedures were 
“prevalent, but it became increasingly difficult to trans- 
late these ideals into practise on issues of college-wide 
Concer. F+roblens “ol Organrrzing student’ opinion, “of 'com= 
municating the essence of issues, of exchanging viewpoints, 
and interpretation of voting results--even the question of 
whether voting was an appropriate mechanism itself--were 
all manifestations of this malaise. 

The waning interest in voting on a structure for 
governance seems to have been related to a number of fac- 
tors. The College had developed ad hoc arrangements for 
dealing with day-to-day operations; administrators had 
won the trust of college members and their involvement | 
was not perceived as threatening the “democratic" base of 
the College governance; and the problem of communicating 
information in the College, all seemed to contribute to a 
decreasing concern for the issue of formalized governance. 

Another issue which emerged from this chapter was 
that of the functioning of college authorities in their 
attempts to establish participation as a mode of opera- 
tion. In particular, how should a president give leader- 
SHip*to a college "artempting eco-lmplemen® part Pespation? 
His input into various committees was demonstrated many 
times. Was this a contradiction to his desire for the 


College to become self-governing? How much initiative 
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should the president take and to what extent should he 
Stand back and wait for the "community" to take action? 
What if the."community" does not, or is incapable of 
taking action? Should he assist in Organizing the com- 
munity, Or 12s this.interference? And finally, how does 
he reconcile contrasting viewpoints from those who on the 
one hand, perceive the College to be out of control and 
expect him to establish law and order, and from others 
who feel that the open climate is extremely positive and 
should notbe restricted by administrative action. Many 
of the same questions also apply to the role of the Board 
within the College. The delicate balance between giving 
direction and allowing the College to develop its own 
direction, is a recurrent theme in this study. 

Regarding the development and operation of the 
council system; once committees overcame the problem of 
the correct "mix" of students, faculty and ASP ang tne 
councils settled their many procedural problems, the 
council system operated with variable success. The Re- 
sources and Academic Councils each convened more than 
thirty times and many items of business were transacted. 
When it was recognized that no clear Gistinction existed 
between academic and resources matters, these two councils 
amalgamated into the College Council. In the spirit of 
the original White Paper on Structures, which called for 
flexible structures which could adapt to new conditions, 


amalgamation of these two Councils may be interpreted as 
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96 
a positive feature. 

Stilt the operation of the Council system por- 
trayed many unresolved problems in adopting a participa- 
fOory LOrm .Of governance. Jurisdiction of college-wide 
bodies in relation to departmental groups, and to indi- 
viduals within the College was a constant concern. Inter- 
Beeteatton= Of tie Concep. Of participation and the rights 
of the individual were as varied as there were people in 
the College. Lack of attendance at council meetings, with 
the exception of the Board of Governors, was a source of 
irritation for those who attended often at personal cost. 

The Councils themselves were never considered to 
be well functioning groups as members expressed much 
frustration with the painstaking process of decision- 
making. 

Although, the Board. of sGovernors. endorsed. the 
Council system in favour of autonomous department and 
workshop concepts, in practice these other alternatives 
were still present to a high degree. Meetings were often 
attended “by whoever showed up," and some departments 
functioned almost independently of the councals. 

The next chapter examines in more depth the process 
of governance and the interaction of the major councils, 
the Board, and other college elements in the development of 


a, policy, on.faculty, engagement. 
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CHAPTER 4 


PROCESS OF GOVERNANCE: DEVELOPMENT OF 


AY POLICY OF FACULTY ENGAGEMENT 


Li: “INTRODUCTION 


During the time of research on governance at the 
College, evaluation of faculty was in progress and an 
opportunity was afforded to observe it first hand. Notices 
such as these were common in the college's Daily Bulletin: 


Teacher Evaluation, Math. Department: Question- 
naires in class to be filled out. Please submit in 
writing any comments you have on the re-engagement 
of any staff member of the Math. Dept. to J.A. 
Guerrieroybetore Dec. 15th.(Daily Bulletin, January 
Zags hove 


Humanities: Re-engagement: Teachers are up for 
re-engagement. Please submit any complaints or 
remarks to Shirley Verney, Hiring Committee and/or 


Leslie Lynn, Ombudsman Committee. Please we need 
students to do a good job (Daily Bulletin, December 
Ser eho 7a 


The issue of faculty engagement was identified as 
an extremely important one in the College. Examination of 
the issue serves to illustrate the process of governance, 
as major college bodies such as the Academic and College 
Councils and the Board interacted in the development of a 
policy on the subject (See Figure 4.) Although evaluation 
was considered to be a "hot" issue at the time of research, 


it should be kept in mind that the procedures had evolved 
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MENURES VOR. Pie MINUTES OF 
ACADEMIC AND COLLEGE COUNCILS THE BOAKD OF GOVERNORS 





YEAR ONE, 1969-70 


May: Employment Policy to Evolve Through Consultation 
June: Board Receives Paul Gallagher's "Dawson Approach" 


Jan. 12: Board Discusses Need for Re-engagement Procedure 
Jan. 20: Tri-partite Committee--Complaints submitted to Animator 


Feb. 16: No Complaints Received 


Oct. 26: Board Faculty Members Request a Policy on Engagement 
Nov. 23: Preliminary Faculty Report 
Dec. 7: MacKenzie Faculty Report + Student Viewpoint 


YEAR. TWO)! 970-71. 


May 31: The president's proposals to Academic Council 


Academic Council Response June 5 
Task Force Set-up June 22 
June 23 


Initial 2 Year Contract 


YEAR THREE, U97i=72 


Teacher Evaluation Task Force: Oct. 15 
Teacher Evaluation 5 Points: Oct. 22 
Oct. 25: Academic Council Reports to Board 


Outline Dept. Procedures: Oct. 29 
Appeal Mechanism: Nov. 5 
Nov. 22: 14 Point Appeal Mechanism 
Jan. li: Some Departments not Complying 
24 


Task Force on Faculty Engagement: Feb. 
Censure of the English Dept.: Feb. 26 
Reverse Decision to Censure: Mar. 1 
Decision Not to Reverse Reversal: Mar. 3 
Discussion Gi Hiring Practice: Mar. 1.0 
Student Parity on Hiring Committee: Mar. 20 


Brown Report on Faculty Engagement Tabled: May 25 


YEAR FOUR, 1972-73 


Academic Council merges with College Council 
Brown Report Discussed: Oct. 17 
Brown Report Accepted by College Council: Oct. 30 
Nov. 6: College Council Report Accepted 
aS 


ll: Evaluation Process Underway 


Student/Faculty Representatives to CCFR: Nov. 
Dees 
Appeal Board Discussed 


Jan. 22: 


FIGURE 4 


INTERACTION OF GOVERNING BODIES IN THE 
DEVELOPMENT OF A FACULTY ENGAGEMENT 
POLICY, 1969-1973 
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over a four year period and were part of a larger process 
of engagement, evaluation and re-engagement. The issue 
was also just one of several concurrent issues, 

Minutes of college-wide bodies such as the Board, 
the Councils, and the faculty association, make over 
fifty separate references to this issue. Numerous hours 
of study were put in by individuals, committees, and task 
Borcecs eo clert polvey for-dascussron in the” councilss 
And more than thirty departments formed committees of 
Student and faculty to develop evaluation instruments, 
administer them to students, analyze the results, and 
conduct review procedures. 

Examination of the evolution of an employment 
policy within the College is divided into four stages. 
Initial terms of faculty engagement, interim evaluation 
procedures, and related environmental conditions in the 
Hirst two! yeers constitute the first stage. Stage 
two discusses the efforts of Academic Council and the 
Board of Governors to develop a policy on reengagement 
for Year Three. Stage three is concerned with the College- 
Council's position on faculty reengagement and evaluation 
as a result of the Brown Report, and finally stage four 
deals with a discussion of the finalized policy, its 
implementation, and the responses of some students and 


faculty to the evaluation process, : 
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It. ‘INITIAL TERMS “OF FACULTY ENGAGEMENT 


The College's initial approach to faculty engage- 
ment was that a policy would evolve over time. This 
stance was reflected by a statement in the May 1969, 
Board of Governor's minutes: 


It was the general conclusion that members of the 
teaching staff should be invited to accept appoint- 
ments without any specifications as to working con- 
ditions other than salary for 1969-70, basic employee 
benefits proposed, and the statement that the 
appointment would be renewable by mutual agreement. 
insane eveS Tle implication, that the College's 
policy snoula be to offer appointments" in the widest 
possible terms and provide the opportunity during 
the first part of 1969-70 Co make out an appropriate 
set of conditions in consultation with members of 
the staff. 


Acceptance of the general conditions outlined in 
the "Dawson Approach" by a faculty member, constituted 


his contractual agreement with the College for the first 
1 
year’: 

The College exists for the students and the value 
of any program or activity must be measured in these 
terms. It is taken for granted that each member of 
theseeaching Staff will, accept this’ focussof the 
College to the extent that his commitment is not 
measured in number of hours given to the work of the 


College. . . . The time commitment of each member of 
the community should not be measured by anyone but 
himself. . . . The prerogatives of staff members 


should evolve with time and changing circumstances. 
JOb descriptions should be’ no more than a mutual 
trust and sense of shared responsibility by -all 
(The Dawson Approach, 1969:1). 


las noted previously, salary scales and other 
broad working conditions such as the length of the college 
year were negotiated at the provincial level. 
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Adoption of Interim Evaluation Procedures: 
Student and Faculty Input 


The Commission on Structures, formed in September 
of the first year, listed the topic of “hiring and firing" 
as an example of one issue which could concern those sub- 
mitting briefs. Although sixteen of the thirty-eight 
briefs made reference to the issue, none proposed specific 
details. Later that fall the question of engagement was 
raised at meetings of a fledgling faculty association but 
nothing specific was proposed. At the time, most Pawn 
did not perceive it to be a pressing problem in relation 
to day-to-day concerns with getting the College Going. 

However in-~January of the first year the Board of 
Governors, urged by its faculty membership, moved a reso- 
lution calling for "a College committee on engagement, 
re-engagement and tenure to be established not later than 
April 1, 1970," with a mandate to report to the Board in 
the fall of the second year (Minutes, Board of Governors, 
wanuary 12, 1970). The committee was to include repre- 
sentatives from each constituency within the College. “As 
an interim measure, a joint committee of a student, 
faculty and administrators was to look into faculty re- 
engagement procedures for the current year. The committee 
recommended, that in view of the shortage of time, an 
Animator should be asked to receive complaints about 


faculty and to consult with concerned parties as to 
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appropriate mechanisms for dealing with complaints”, The 
February 16th, 1970, Board minutes read: "No complaints 
were received and, accordingly, all full-time faculty 
members hadi been “invited sto ‘return for 1970-71." <«Inter- 
viewees suggested that the matter was not quite "clean- 
cut" as some complaints were lodged, but these were seen 
mostly as personality clashes. "Besides," as one faculty 
member put it, "there was really no way that anyone could 
be fired anyway." 

For the remainder of the first year the major 
faculty concern was not with firing, but with hiring new 
faculty for the second year when the College would double 
in enrolment and a second campus would be added. It was 
reported that most departments included de facto student 
representation on their hiring committees. Although 
departments were to recommend new faculty to the presi- 
dent, no cases were cited in which he disagreed with a 
departmental selection. 

In October of Year Two, faculty members on the 
Board reasserted the need for a policy on faculty engage- 
ment. A Faculty Association study group was in the 


process of preparing a discussion paper and presented a 


2mhe animator's function within the College was 
that of a general trouble shooter. ‘Animators were 
attached to the student services department which includ- 
ed an organizational focus as part of its role in the 
College. 
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preliminary report of their progress to the Board in 
November. In December, fifty members of the Faculty 
Association discussed and amended the report atea lengthy 
five hour meeting. A significant feature of the report 
was that departments were to play a central role in the 
re-engagement of faculty. A system of tenure was also 
proposed. The report also included the request that the 
president be designated as a person to examine Depart- 
mental Review Mechanisms and that he also serve as con- 
ciliator for any disputes within departments. For some 
faculty, this représented a dramatic Change from previous 
Suspicious attitudes towards administrators.> 

In mid-December, the Faculty Association Report 
was approved in principle by the Board of Governors, It 
was pointed out that the report was not the work of a 
"Joint College Committee" in the sense of the Cxriginals, 
January 1970, Board resolution, and that input from other 
segments Of the “community"™ (i.e. students) would be 
welcomed. At the same meeting, a student presented a case 
against the faculty proposal for a tenure system. He 
stressed the "importance of teacher evaluation, the point 


being that the competent teacher need not fear firing" 
(Minutes, Board of Governors, December 7, 1970). Faculrcy 
3Note previous faculty concern about excessive 


administrative power in the discussion of the Commission 
on Structures, in chapter three. 
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members present did not strongly support the notion of 
tenure 2tserr but did want a procedure for re-engagement 
established. 

For the second year, it was decided to make use 
of a system of Departmental Review Committees for re- 
engagement. Committees were to have both faculty and 
student membership; they were to develop their own evalua-~ 
tion instrument to determine "teaching effectiveness;" 
and they were to include an appeal mechanism similar to 
the one proposed in the Faculty Report. The Board re- 
guested that a more standardized evaluation instrument be 
developed for use the following year. 

According to persons interviewed, the review 
procedures used were successful in some departments but 
chaotic in others and resulted in a great deal of ill | 
feeling. There was very strong opinion that a more 
specific policy was needed outlining criteria for evalua- 
tion. No faculty were asked to leave the College during 


the second year. 


Environmental Conditions 

During the spring term of the second year several 
events happened in the College which were to influence 
future developments in the faculty engagement issue. The 
final vote on "Structures" had taken place, and the 
inaugural meetings of the Resources, Academic, and College 


Councils were held. The Faculty Association, which was 
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105 
until this time solely an internally oriented body, was now 
seeking recognition as the Association of Dawson Educators 
(ADE) under the provincial labor code. The Board minutes 


Oravatcn ., Lev, notceu: 


The motivation for certification had been the 
desire to play an active role in Quebec's affairs 
oe + Ste Organization had been rTormed not for 
internal reasons but for matters which affected 
tueir (faculty) wellare in the total context. 
Affiliation was not an issue, although it could be 
later, 


SpE this time an “administrative ‘reorganiza- 
tion" had also taken place. Two "Senior" administrative 
pests ll academicacoorndsnatcion;,andseeducational services, 
were combined with the naming of a new Coordinator of 
Educational Services. (The appointment was made by a 
Student, faculty, administrator,.committee ofthe Board.) 
Also, coordinators+of Technologies..Sciences,.and Arts 
were elected: by students.and faculty.from. those sectors. 

Related to the question of administrative reorgani- 
zation was the fact that, of four persons who might be 
designated as being in second level administrative (vice- 
president)opositions, only,one, remained at, the.Coilege 
after two years, and he submitted his resignation in Year 


Three. As one of these persons stated in an interview: 


It wasn't a case of incompetence as we all have 
administrative jobs elsewhere; it's just that the 
participatory nature of Dawson requires an adminis- 
trative style which is a whole new ball game--and 
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tihs not fox Be 
iii. PROPOSALS BY THE BOARD AND ACADEMIC COUNCIL 


Academic Council Task Force 

In May of the second year, the president tabled 
documents with the Board entitled: Report and Recommenda- 
tions on Academic Employment Practices; and,»A,Draft 
Position on Faculty Appointments, Review and Non-Review 
of Initial Contract. He requested authority to present 
these to rae ADEwjand, the-Academic.Council.during. the June 
workshops” for their opinions, stating: "to avoid per- 
sonneinand,morale-problems.in,. the. futuren«)...-the Board 
must come to some decisions, even if only temporary, on 
these, questions before September," of the third year of 
Operation (Minutes, Board of Governors, May 31, 1971). - 

In June, the Academic Council selected a student 
and a secretary to convene a task force which was "to 
digest and collate varying viewpoints on contractual 
arrangements for teaching staff" (Minutes, Academic Coun- 
Ci), aes lone) ieee tne task, force.inyvy4a ted.anterested 


persons £O.submit.briefs.on the topic..; «Six, briefs were 


“More specific problems posed for administrators 
within a participative environment are discussed in chap- 
ter five. 


>The month of June was set aside for faculty work- 
shops to deal with college academic and organizational 
issues. Faculty were on a ten month contract and legally 
were to be available to the College during this period. 
Interviews with several faculty indicated that only 
fifteen to twenty percent of the faculty attended the 
workshops. 
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received; one from the president, two from students, and 
three from faculty. In summarizing their report, the task 
force convenors emphasized the guestion of tenure as a 
central issue (Academic Council Task Force on Faculty 
employment Policywand Practices , Juné® 22,°1971)0°° They 
expressed concern that the ADE in requesting tenure, 
“would precipitate a severe cleavage in the Dawson Commun- 
ity .. . eventually excluding student voice in the life 
of the College." Further on the issue of tenure they 
quoted this statement from the president's brief: 


£ suggest that, the: total good--individual.and 
College--might best be served by a "policy" which 
does not guarantee tenure, but an application of the 
policy that provides sufficient security to competent 
people. ...c7All faculty.members,;should.have iron- 
clad guarantees that they will not be dismissed 
arbitrarily at any time, especially for reasons 
relating traditionally to academic freedom (express- 
Pon kOfepolpeicalsviewe,pactivities, aseindividuals~ 
VS. ACtlVities asimembers of faculty, citizenship, 
or whim of any individual or group within or outside 
the College.) {Brief No. 3). 


Another viewpoint was expressed in agobEiefecubmitted bya 
member-of faculty and, the—ADE: 


- - . the proposal of no tenure and renewable 
three-year contacts may work for as,bong.assoauL 
Gallagher is principal .of ,»Dawson...lt wouldseserve 
to keep teachers alert and it would eliminate incomp- 
etencesy yUniorntunavely, this sproposal is stredmero 
Paul's pexrsomvality.and.to his way.of Q@pemating. . What 
will happen when Paul leaves Dawson and is replaced 
by a principal who does not like long hair or liber- 
als or the Dawson Approach? (Brief No. 6). 


The task force report also surveyed several alternatives 
for initial and subsequent contracts, and criteria and 


mechanisms for review and dismissal of faculty. Further 
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Council deliberations on the report were delayed until the 
fall of Year Three. 

Minutes of the Academic Council and the Board of 
Governors over the following months illustrate the inter-. 
action between these two groups in drafting, amending 


and ratifieationsoinag,polney. 


PepoTrCcy fore veer threeg On October ="s,"f97TY che 
Academic Council asked two of its members, a student and 
the Coordinator of Educational Services, to prepare a 
working paper on the basic principles to be followed by 
departments in the evaluation of faculty. The next Coun- 
cil meeting discussed their proposals and accepted that 
evaluation criteria be based on the following: 

1. Teaching and classroom’ effectiveness shall be 
the major Ceicerron, “"fhe*resuit* ore cnas 
evaluation will then be modified in terms of: 
(a) Respovsipility toustudents (in terms of 

reasOnavre Ofltce nours, willingness to 
assist in academic advising, submission 


©f Graces ana reports on™ time, etc.) 


(b) Competence in the individual's academic 
discipline. 


(c) Contribution to the work of the department. 
and of the College in general. (Minutes 
Roademic Counc: , October 22.297). 
At_the same meeting,, a Standing, Committee on Teacher 
Evaluation was proposed with a mandate: "to preview and 
approve evaluation mechanisms of departments; and to 


certify that the procedures were followed prior to the 


promulgations of any recommendations of review committees." 
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This committee was to be composed of two Academic Council 
members, and one Board member. 
As one of its eighteen agenda items, the next 
Board of Governors meeting (October 25, 1971), ratified 
therAcademic Council»proposal adding the stipulation that: 
The fundamental responsibility of review is to 
determine, on the basis of available knowledge, if 
the interests of the College would be best served by 
the renewal of appointment. 
Paul Gallagher was asked to serve on the Teacher Evalua- 
tion Committee as the Board's representative. It was also 
resolved that each department should establish a "Parity 
Committee on Teacher Re-engagement" to implement evalua- 
tion and re-engagement procedures. Except: 
In recognition of an individual's need to adjust 
to Dawson College in his first year,?® he would 
be subject to review but a decision on re-engagement 
would normally be made only in the case of second 
Gr tiird@ycarmitacuilty< 
Target dates were set for departmental reviews, and the 
Academic Council was requested to discuss and make recom- 
mendations with respect to establishing an Appeal 
Mechanism for the next meeting. 
Realizing that faculty evaluation would have to 
take place over the next two months, Paul Gallagher sub- 


mitted an Appeal Mechanism to the Academic Council for 


their consideration. It was accepted with three minor 


ae discussing the College environment most inter- 
viewees indicated a similar notion. As stated by one 
faculty member, “It takes, you.at least a year to get used 
to the place." 
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amendments. After approval by the Council the Appeal 


Mechanism was presented back to the Board. Here it was 
carried unanimously. 

As part of a process of developing a comprehen- 
Sive faculty engagement policy: (1) evaluation criteria, 
(2) a Standing Committee on Teacher Evaluation, (3) 
Departmental Committees on Teacher Re-engagement, and (4) 
an Appeal Mechanism, were now available to the College and 
were to be in effect during Year Three. 
Environmental Conditions Affecting the 
~ Development of Future Policy 

College Assessment. During the latter part of 
the fall term of the third year several events took place 
which were reflective of the unsettled nature of the 
College at the time. One of these was a college evalua- 
tion and planning project called"Operation Beaver." It 
was undertaken by a faculty member with the support of 
the president, and consisted of a series of open meetings 
inside and outside of Dawson. A questionnaire was dis- 
tributed to all persons in the College. The"Beaver Report 
stressed the presence of a "philosophical and operational" 
dichotomy between the majority of college members who 
favoured a "human development" goal and a vocal minority 
who saw training for the labor force as a primary goal. 

There is clearly wide disagreement as to these 

two goals and apparently very little concern for 


finding interaction between them. . . . Communica- 
tion is almost non-existent among the diverse 
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elements of the College" (Preliminary Report: 
Operation Beaver, October, 1971). 


Using some of the information generated by 
Operation Beaver, Paul Gallagher addressed the College in 
what one observer termed as his "Second State of the 
Union"! message (Appendix F). He analyzed the College in 
terms of its initial philosophy and present operation, 
outlining where it was being successful and what the 
present crisis seemed to be. A special meeting of the 
Academic Council was convened to discuss the implications 
of the speech: 

Suggested as roots of the problem were poor com- 
munreatrons,crstrust of “che Councils), Wack ofa 
clear mandate for the Councils and the administra- 
tors, people becoming disenchanted with endless 
meetings and rhetoric and the lack of an adequately 
functioning committee system (Twenty First Meeting, 
Academic Council, December 13, 1971). 

One council member commented, “everything's a crisis at 
Dawson; why get excited." 

Gallagher proposed the establishment of a number 
of College Task Forces to investigate several current 
issues and called upon the Academic Council for their 
assistance. One of the issues identified, was the press- 
ing need for a comprehensive study of Engagement and Re- 
engagement practices within the College. Grant Brown, a 
faculty member on the Academic Council agreed to take on 
the study. He would submit his report to the council 


v 


Tohe "First State of the Union" message is referred 


to in chapter three. 
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later in the third year. 


Problems with implementing faculty evaluation. At 
a January meeting of the Board it was mentioned that the 
process Of evaluation was proceeding well although some 
difficulty was reported with a department which had not 
yet taken steps towards faculty evaluation. In February 
the Academic Council received notice from the Standing 
Committee on Teacher Evaluation, that the English depart- 
ment had not carried out a review of faculty. A resolu- 
tion was passed stating that letters of re-engagement not 
be sent out to faculty in the English department until 
evaluation was carried out. The following week, upon 
considering the internal difficulties within the depart- 
ment, and “in the interests of promoting positive rela- 
tionships among the various units of the College," the 
Council reversed its previous decision (Minutes, Academic 
Council, March 1, 1972). At the next meeting, 
There was debate as to whether or not the Council 
shomla reconssdcerearts decision of March lst, 1972, 
regarding the re-engagement of members of the English 
Department. Eventually, it was ascertained that the 
majority of members did not wish to pursue the matter 
furthers (Minutes, Academic Council, March 3, 91971). 
Interviews with English department members about 
this event revealed many problems. As described by one 
department member: 
In the third year we had a Review Committee that 
couldn't agree on the time of day. There was a split 
between the philosophy of what the committee was try- 


tno to do. #ialt of them felt that 1c was not rrgnt 
to fire anyone, while the other half felt we had some 
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bad teachers and we would be acting irresponsibly 
in keeping them. The committee came to the depart- 
ment with the problem and we told them they must 
settle it themselves. 


Dissenters in the group went to the Council and 
the Council came back to the department and said we 


mustede sthetevaluation’s 9 YotheCevaluation wasca 
farce; The Council voted to censure us but later 
reversed the decision. tteewes, a case of Council 


versus departmental autonomy, which, in reality, 
amounts to individual personalities on the Council 
versus individuals in the department. 

Another English faculty member confided: 

It all started in the second year, too many 
people found evaluation reviews to be unpleasant, 
we couldn't get along, people were burned by student 
radicals, morale was way down. So in the third year 
people just shied away from the whole process. Our 
biggest problem, you see, is with ourselves. 

An external Board member had this opinion of the 
Situation, a problem which he associated with Dawson's 
participatory approach: 

The BGard hed lost control, some departments had 
defied the procedure. We got browned off and said 
they can't get away with it. Democracy entails 
rights and privileges, and obligations. The problem 
is with an elected chairman, he has no power and is 
put into impossible social positions where he doesn't 


want to comment on his colleagues. The Chairman 
should be appointed. 


PAaCulTy gbejece on Of Unionization. “During tne 
spring of 1972 and at the same time as the issue of 
faculty engagement was being worked out, some faculty 
were considering unionization. The executive of the ADE 
called for a meeting of the Association to, vote son, ariili= 
ation with the Confederation of National Trade Unions 
(CNTU). It was pointed out that only three of more than 


thirty CEGEP's were not affiliated. From Dawson newspaper 
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accounts, an emotionally charged atmosphere was prevalent 
in the College at the time. Although somewhat bland in 
comparison to the personal insults traded through the news- 
paper, the essence of differing viewpoints are character- 
ized by these two statements: 

There are two major reasons why I'd like the 
Bawsonaracuilby toeicinitheTEnTUcsefirst tto rtakesour 


rightful place in Quebec; and second to join other 
working peopleeintprotectingealleof us ffrom+arbitrary 


PII Ge se. from no Matter wiat direction (Gary 
Campbell adraculty ,tDawsen iPlanetjpsIssuewlh6 pnSpring 
ET e)e. 


And a countering viewpoint: 

I chose to work here because the declared "Dawson 
Approach" promised freedom to innovate in a differ- 
ent kind of educational environment. I was led to 
believe that we would experiment openly with "com- 
munity" and now I am told by the Union executive 
that we are back to the worker/boss dichotomy 
(Bernie Kahane, Faculty, Dawson Planet, Issue 14, 
SUPT osLo 7 2). 

According to interviewees. there was much concern 
that the College become integrated into the Quebec milieu 
but at the same time many faculty were concerned that the 
presence of a union would harden relationships within the 
college... in particular it was felt’ that a union could 
have an adverse effect on procedures being developed for 
a Lactilty €valuation policy. “It might also lead to dras— 
tic alterations in the College's open climate. 

The "active" students at the College were very 
anti-union. Issues of the college newspaper carried 


several articles by students who argued against affilia- 


tion. They felt the ADE executive was being 
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"Manipulative"; that there was still opportunity at Dawson 
takeneaite rasbetter education © butichhi s»woulld; bei pini danger 
as the presence of a union would negate a student voice 
in the College. 

The acuity ivoted jagainstygjoininga union. C.Of 
380 eligible faculty, only 180 joined the ADE and of these 
72 voted inj favour rot ithe ;OnNTu ."bvThas’ wasocthe wthi. rd--baime 
in three years the faculty had turned down affiliation. 
Observers pointed out that this issue was one which 
greatly increased the tension level in the College. This 
state of affairs provided further impetus to get on with 
the task of arriving at a more refined faculty engagement 


pais cy. 


The College Council's Position on Faculty Engagement and 
Re-engagement 


As noted earlier, a faculty member on the Academic 
Council (Grant Brown) had agreed to do a comprehensive 
study and report on faculty engagement at the College. A 
well-defined policy was not yet available as interim pro- 
cedures and piecemeal approaches had been used up until 
now... Brown's study entailed the collection of all pre- 
vious practices and the building of a policy which included 
time lines for the completion of various steps in the pro- 


cedure. 


During the spring semester of.the third year he 


published segments of his report in the college newspaper 


and invited response from college members. Discussion of 
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the composition of the report also took place at Academic 
Council meetings. Minutes of these meetings indicate a 
great deal» of debate over the issue of whether the Council 
should get involved in departmental activities but it was 
generally agreed that a policy was needed in the College 
which was flexible, yet applicable to all departments. 

In May a preliminary "Brown" report was presented 
to the Academic Council and, in order to elicit further 
response, it was decided to send copies to faculty through 
department chairmen. Chairmen were requested to suggest 
amendments by the following October, at which time the 
Council could develop a final proposal for consideration 
by the Board of Governors. 

Beginning~in October of*the fourth: year, the 
College Council (The Academic Council was now part of the 
College Council) held a series of four meetings to dis- 
cuss and amend the Brown Report, and on November 3, 1972 
adopted The Coeitlege Council's Position on Faculty 
Engagement and Re-engagement. In effect this report 
represented a synthesis of the practices and policies 
built up over the past three years. An outline of the 
Main procedural points are included in Figure 5. 

In summary, the report contained the following 
sections: 

(a) General principles for faGalty employment: 

competence; sensitivity togstudents; availa- 


bilaty.for consultation and planning and, 
active participation in college life. 
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(b) Departmental prerogatives in hiring and, 
procedures for Parity Departmental Review 
Committees: 


- Elect representatives, half students and 
half faculty to Departmental Review Commit- 
teess. 


- Design Evaluative Mechanisms using College 
Council guidelines. Submit to the CCFR for 
approval. 


- HiressGudents to Carry out evaluations in 
each class. 


maAnealyses resv btsyrand-intenviewfaculty. 


- Make recommendations to the Director General 
(president) as to: 1. Re-engagement; 2. Re- 
engagement with colleague consultation to 
improve teaching effectiveness, or 3. Non- 
re-engagement. 


(c) College Committee on Faculty Re-engagement 
(CCFR) Composed of three members: one student 
and one faculty from the College Council; and 
One Board member. To approve departmental 
Review Committee procedures, develop model 
guidelines, and to research the effectiveness 
of evaluation procedures over time. 


(d) Judicial Committee: To take action against 
delinquent departments and to receive petitions 
against faculty. 


(e) Appeal Mechanism: A fourteen point procedure 
including the establishment of a final Appeal 
Board composed of three persons: a student, 
designated by student government; a faculty 
member designated by the ADE; and one person 
external to the College. 
On November 6, 1972, the College Council's recom- 
mendations were presented to the Board of Governors. The 
next issue of the college newspaper contained this brief 


account: 


The sixty-eighth meeting of the Dawson College 
Board of Governors saw the adoption of a Faculty 
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Re-engagement policy for 1972-73. The policy was 
passed unanimously after lengthy discussion and 
after a short digression from the agenda’ (Dawson 
Planet, November 7, 1972). 


VEOLTHRCPODECYOIN PRACTICE 


While this research was in progress, faculty 
evaluation procedures were in operation. Departments had 
elected Review Committees, the College Committee on 
Faculty Re-engagement had completed a review of departmen- 
tal procedures and Teacher Evaluation was on going. 
Fourteen out of twenty Daily Bulletins issued between mid- 
November and mid-December contained announcements about 
evaluation questionnaires, and informed "community members" 
Of their right to air complaints directly to review 
committees. For example: 

FACULTY AND SUPPORT STAFF: The English Dept. 
actively solicits information and comments, both 
favourable and unfavourable, on English teachers 
from the community at large, not just from the 
students. If you have anything to contribute feel 
free to get in touch. CONFIDENTIALITY ABSOLUTELY 
GUARANTEED! (Daily Bulletin, December 15, 1972). 

Another example of concern for evaluation was 
expressed in'a letter published by a group of technology 


students, and posted on the college walls. The letter 


explained that evaluation procedures used in the previous 


8 rhe "short digression" involved moving the Board 
meeting to the cafeteria to discuss, another issue with an 
assembly of students. This "digression" is discussed in 
chapter six on college climate. 
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year were a "joke" in that they did not discriminate 
between competent and incompetent teachers. Students in 
the department were urged to "get off their collective 
asses" and play a more active role in departmental 
evaluation. 

An opportunity was presented for this researcher 
to interview students hired by departments to administer 
questionnaires; to examine guestionnaires and Faculty 
evaluation forms; to attend a mock, review committee 
hearing, and to interview several FacuULtCy as! tO their 
attitudes towards the process, 

Students administering the questionnaires ex- 
plained that faculty know beforehand when they are coming, 
and usually the faculty member leaves the classroom while 
his students fill out the questionnaire. They perceived 
no resentment on the part of faculty although one inci- 
dent was cited from the previous year when a teacher and 
a student allegedly came to blows over the matter.? The 
students thought that faculty were generally positive about 
evaluations, as one student commented, "They are probably 
more in favour of evaluation than are some of the students 
who think it's a waste of time." 


A general impression of student and faculty opinion 


sue bes was the same incident referred to in the dis- 
cussion of College Council operation in the previous 
Chapter, The incident provided impetus for the development 
of a Judicial Committee and an inquiry into a possible Code 
Of Behavior. 
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121 
regarding faculty evaluation was gained from responses to 
the survey statement, "Students. have too much say in 
faculty evaluation." Only twelve percent of faculty and 
ten percent of students surveyed agreed with the statement. 
Comments from several faculty indicated they were in 
favour of more student input. 

Five faculty, for example, stated that students 
should have total say in evaluation. On the other hand a 
humanities faculty commented: “It is unfair to students 
to put the entire onus on them; by so doing, faculty 
avoid sharing responsibility." Several persons, both 
students and faculty, were concerned that evaluations were 
so uniformly positive, it was almost impossible to detect 
incompetence. Finally, three student government members, 
who were also very involved in departmental review pro- 
cedures, felt that most students would "cop out" on 
evaluation. "They would not say if someone should be 
fired, partly because “they didn't want to’ harm anyone’ and 
partly because the feel they don't have enough over-all 
information to make a decision." 

Review of evaluation questionnaires indicated 
that they ranged in length from one question to a series 
of questions. A technology department questionnaire for 
example, stated the College Council criteria for teacher 
evaluation in a paragraph and Sone he asked the student's 


Opinion on whether the teacher should be re-engaged and 
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to state the reasons for his decision. Members of this 
department felt that it was extremely difficult to separ- 
ate teacher evaluation from course evaluation and since 
the purpose of this evaluation was to make decisions 
about firing, then why not ask the question point blank. 
Other departmental questionnaires attempted to determine 
teacher effectiveness by including items on the teachers: 
preparation for class; his manner of responding to 
questions; personal help outside class; interest in 
students, and his ability to communicate effectively. 

Many departments asked for teacher self-evalua- 
tion and, as per College Council guidelines, some indica- 
tion of their involvement in college governance. A 
Medical Lab. Technology form for example, stated, "Please 
list all contributions you have made to the running of 
your department and the College as a whole during this 
SemecLler .. 

Observation was made of a "mock" faculty inter- 
view held by the Humanities Review Committee in prepara- 
tion for review of their colleagues. The committee 
consisted of four students and four faculty under the 
co-chairmanship of a representative from each group. The 
meeting involved role playing where one person posing as 
an interviewee would be questioned by the others. He was 
asked about the nature of his course; how he might improve 


on it; how he perceived his relationships with his 
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1:23 
students, and his involvement in departmental "administra- 
tive" work. Discussion which followed, was concerned with 
the creation of a non-intimidating environment during the 
interview, although some participants questioned whether 
this was really possible under the circumstances, 

Interviews with faculty who had undergone review 
indicated wide variance in their perceptions as to whether 
or not the experience was stressful. The majority made 
favourable comments saying that it was a necessary and 
constructive process with very little threat involved if 
you were a competent teacher. However on the negative 
Side, one person, who was not recommended for re-engage- 
ment, expressed the opinion that "the whole thing is a 
sham, there is no justice; it's like a kangaroo court." 
And expressing concern about the potential negative 
consequences of the evaluation process, a technology 
teacher shared this viewpoint: 

The re-engagement policy is simply another mani- 

festation of the bureaucratization of this College. 
The policy has a net result of generating an atmos- 
pnere Of MIiStrust anc, tornell wuthDawson.." "6 . 
Poor teachers can easily get around the rules, 


eventually we will have to be here nine to five, a 
person may be here physically, but not really putting 


OUE aS MOSt Of Us “do“now. @ The whole process *ce 
evaluation here is a perpetual process of self- 
mutilation. 


A psychology faculty member cited evaluation as 
being a very positive experience which made people aware 
of the importance of all aspects of college life contribut- 


ing to a student's education. Development of review 
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procedures in his department had generated a great deal 
of discussion about teaching methodology. 

It has made faculty aware of the need for good 
teaching and what some of the variables are... . 
The thing has been pretty hectic at times, but it's 
probably been more effective than anys Taculcy. oF 
education "methods" course on how tc be a good 
teacher, 
And finally, a review committee member in the French 


department, offered this perspective: 


At first departmental evaluation and re-engagement 
was seen as inquisition, but now it is more develop- 


mental; we are trying to improve our teaching. One 
or two people may still be threatened, but our meet- 
ings are generally pleasant and enjoyable. . . we 
usually have a little bit of wine and cheese to go 
PLOnGe cine 


VI. SUMMARY AND ANALYSIS 


The genesis of a faculty engagement policy was 
examined in this chapter beginning with the initial 
consultative stance of the Board and the general commit- 
ment of faculty to the Dawson approach. The policy 
evolved through periods of interim measures and three 
years of interaction between the Board, the Councils, and 
various groups and individuals, to the present practice 
of student evaluation of faculty, and the use of repre- 
sentative review and appeal committees at departmental and 
college levels. 

The chapter examined the development of a policy, 
and through this examination it also illustrated several 


aspects of the participative process and related 
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organizational issues. 

As evidenced by this policy, participation as an 
Organizational principle manifests itself in many ways. 
For example, students hed the Opportunity to participate 
through the evaluation process in important decision- 
making activity at classroom, departmental and college- 
wide levels. Evolution of the policy itself indicated 
concern for student input as the Board had requested 
viewpoints from all college constituencies. Also the 
policy re-endorsed the principle of faculty involvement 
in college affairs by listing this activity as one of the 
re-engagement criteria. 

The policy itself appeared to be well received by 
most faculty who appreciated more definite procedures 
than had been the case in the past. Although regarded as 
a positive step, an unintended negative feature may result 
from its use in some departments simply as a mechanism 
for weeding out incompetent faculty rather than using it 
primarily as part of a developmental process. 

A crucial organizational issue which emerged from 
the examination of the engagement issue was that of the 
jurisdiction of the Councils in relation to the depart- 
ments. The question of eccountability of enaller, or- less 
exclusive, units to larger more inclusive units was brought 
to the foréfront by the fnglish department's non compli- 


ance with the College Council's procedures. Although this 
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department encountered internal difficulties articulating 
individual faculty freedom and collective departmental 
responsibility, the problem was further complicated when 
one considers that the Council recognized the need for a 
degree of individual and departmental autonomy, balanced 
bya concern for accountability to the organization as a 
whole. Generally the Council avoided making specific rules 
and regulations but tried to create broad policy "witha 
high degree of leeway for departmental interpretation. 

A significant aspect of this Particular issue was 
the decision of the Council to reverse its decision on 
censuring the English department. [In FeEtrospect, a 
Council member offered this analysis of their actions: 

We were angry at the time and felt wea should put 

our foot down, legally we had the Dower {LO doit: 
But our credibility rests with gaining agreement 
from departments. We would have polarized the situa- 
tion by exerting our authority. It's not the first 
time an individual or a group has defied something 
here--and often they have been right. Anyway, look 
at this year. That department was one of thepiairset 
to complete its procedures. The real Key’ CC this 
participatory game is to have patience. 

In which direction did accountability flow in this 
organization? Certainly the Board had legal powers, as 
did the College Council. In many respects however, the 
Council's function within the College was viewed as a 
service or coordinating role for departments rather than 
as a directive function. Ina sense then, the Council,.was 


accountable to the departments. To whom were faculty 


accountable? Legally they were accountable to the 
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president through the Board. But as stated in the "Dawson 
Approach, "The College exists for students and the value 
of any program or activity must be measured in these 
terms." w.Was»the process of student involvement in faculty 
evaluation also indicative of faculty accountability to 
students? 

Another significant issue illustrated in this 
chapter was that of administrator participation in govern- 
ance. The president's input into the development of the 
policy was notable as he submitted his ideas through the 
Councils and the Board over the four year period. The 
president, and other administrators, were generally well 
regarded in the College community. Their ability to 
function through groups on-the basis of their ideas rather 
than position was evidence of this regard. The fact that 
they were extremely influential was openly recognized by 
both administrators and faculty; as noted in interviews, 
it was not a prdaen issue. Administrators were often 
requested to chair committees, or were elected to sit on 
councils or sub-committees within the College. 

The participative nature of the College seemed to 
demand an administrative style which placed heavy empha- 
Sis on personality. However this characteristic also 
posed challenges to the College. Some faculty viewed the 
existing open climate as dependent upon the personality 
and ideals of the college president. Although the faculty 


rejected the principle of joining-a powerful union, perhaps 
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because they already had a voice within the College, there 
was skepticism as to what voice they might have if a dif- 
ferent president takes over. One task facing the adminis- 
tration was the necessity to institutionalize the partici- 
pative process so that it was less dependent upon good 
will and personality. The faculty engagement pelpcy with 
its primary emphasis on student and faculty input, was a 
step in this direction. 

There are some final questions on the functioning 
of the participatory system of governance and the length 
of time required to develop a policy. Could the policy 
have been developed more expediently? Should college 
authorities have pressed for a more definitive policy in 
the beginning? What kind of policy would have evolved if 
the Board and faculty negotiated according to an adversary 
system? Would the college climate have been such that 
faculty would reject tenure, and would the principle of 
student evaluation and student parity on review committees 
be acceptable? In the cultivation of a climate where 
these events did take place, was the slow, participative 
four-year process in developing a policy at least as impor- 


tant as the product? 
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CHAPTER 5 
PERSPECTIVES ON THE PARTICIPATIVE APPROACH 
ro 6 INTRODUCTION 


Dawson College has been founded on the premise 
that the College can function on the basis of part- 
icipatory and representative democracy, even with its 
diversity of people, resources and services. In 
many ways the unique education offered by the College 
is dependent upon the spirit of participation which 
transcends barriers of age, background or role; and 
involves students, faculty and staff in the making 
of decisions at all levels (Pattern for Dawson 
College Government, 1970:1). 

The purpose of this chapter is to describe how 
college members participate--and to review some of the 
problems experienced by the College with this form of 
governance. What is participation? Why is it encouraged? 
How do participants view their opportunity to influence 
decisions? These are some dimensions of the participat- 
ive process reviewed in the following discussion. 

Related organizational concerns such as the particular 
demands made upon administrators, and the problems of 


implementing a participative style in academic and 


administrative service areas, are also examined. 


Emphasis on Participation 
Expectations of the College were that persons 


would opt to become involved in several dimensions of 
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130 
college life. In the early stages of development, Daily 
Bulletins, college newspapers and the college radio 
editorialized on the need for participation. So much were 
college members inundated with the concept, that one 
Bulletin carried this headline announcing a successful 
blood drive. "At least 450 people bled yesterday-~-NOW 
THAT'S INVOLVEMENT" (Daily Bulletin, March 20, 1970). 

At the end of the first year, the college presi- 

dent was quoted in the student handbook: 

The fewer people you have exercising their oppor- 
tunity to participate the worse it is. I hear 
people speak of apathy on the part of various people 
within the community... , it's true that vigilance 
is the price you pay. People should participate, 
otherwise the community will not work in the interest 
of thes total group (Community 70, 1970:3). 

A recent updating of the "Dawson Approach," reaffirmed the 
participative principle. 

The commitment Dawson demands of faculty members 
frequently includes countless hours in meetings and 
conferences and debating sessions--often unproduc- 
tive on the surface--above and beyond the basic 
heavy responsibilities. The person who will enjoy 
life at Dawson will be one who expects and welcomes 
heavy involvement (The Dawson Approach--Today, 

19721): 
While participation and involvement in the Col- 
lege were encouraged, at the same time persons, within 
the spirit of individual freedom, could choose not to 
participate. No one was to be coerced into participation. 
As stated by one faculty member, "I think of participa- 


tion and a sense of community as being interdependent, but 


there is little pressure to become involved here, most 
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34 
people *seem tobe doing’ their *own “thing. " 
Other comments made it clear that one could become 
involved if he desired. For example, another faculty 
member spoke of his own personal involvement stating: 


There is nothing explicit which makes you get 
involved, but the open environment here is such that 
if you have any organizational skills, you get 
pulled into situations where you have to fill a 
vacuum and use them. 


Educational Value of Participation 

Why did college members favour a participative 
approach? In discussing this question with a cross sec- 
tion of persons at the College, the general reason given 
for adopting a participative approach was that it had 
educational value for students. During the course of 
interviews this viewpoint was often implied, although 
seldom was it expressed as precisely as in the following 
brief presented to the Commission on Structures: 


. « . Gecisions are educational in their nature 
and should be considered as an integral part of the 
function of the College. We are teaching by the 
very forms of our structures and a hierarchical, 
authoritarian structure teaches students one form of 
functioning, and a participatory democracy teaches 
another Torn Of funetionings “une ourssoci ayant iam we 
are, aS we are, preparing students for their mature 
lives in society, and that society functions as a 
democracy, it is our teaching responsibility to pre- 
pare students for the responsible exercise of adult 
Partrcipatronair civic life, by teaching them croup 
and individual responsibility and involvement in the 
structures of our community of Dawson (Sally Nelson, 
English Faculty, September, 1969). 


Survey results indicated that the large majority 


of persons agreed that student participation had 
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educational value. When presented with the statement 


"Student participation in decisions which affect them is 


of high educational value," the response was as follows: 
Percent Percent Who Percent No (N) 
Who Agree Disagree Opinion 
Students 80 6 14 70 
PacuLcey 90 8 2 58 
Administrators 72 0 28 i) 
ASP 83 16 0 18 


IIT. DIMENSIONS OF PARTICIPATION 


A Measure of Participatory Governance 
ee ee COry MO vetnence. 

To supplement impressions gained through inter- 
views and survey data, a standardized measure of college 
governance Was administered to a small sampling of 
Students, faculty, and administrators. The Democratic 
Governance sub-scale of the Institutional PUnCELONL AG 
Pnvencory {IFT, 1970) is described as rerlecting, 

eee Lente LO witch Individuals in the 

campus community who are directly affected by a 
decision have the opportunity to participate in 
making the decision. High scores signify extensive 
and meaningful faculty and student involvement in 
institutional affairs, decentralized decision-making, 
and shared (horizontal) rather than hierarchical 


(vertical) organizational arrangements. 


Results were as follows: 
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ee ee ee enh ea et St ty * 
— 
Democratic Governance 


Seals Mean Percentile (N) 
(Ouro fr 12) Equivalent 
Se ee iia aa Seeded aS i a deena 
Students TOs 2 95 42 
Faculty 10.4 96 36 
Administration 9.6 92 i 


Sg ee eee eS ee reaver within the Cmllege. Clas: 
The percentiles, all over ninety, project a 
general picture of the high degree of democratic or 
participatory governance in practice at the College. 
Although this reading offers an objective measure of the 
_ overall system of governance, the focus of this study was 
on how governance functions, how people participate and 
how they feel about being part of a participative form of 
organization. The following discussion considers-these 


dimensions in more detail. 


bevels for Participation 
An aspect of governance which clearly emerged 
from this study was that there were several levels 
for participation within the College. And this aspect 
had to be considered both in organizational and individual 
terms. For example, a person could participate in 
decisions which affect him at several levels: (a) 
At the college-wide level, where one is a member OE 


the Board, a College Council, a sector council or a 
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Sub-committee of one of these bodies; (b) At the depart- 
mental level, as a faculty or student parity member or as 
a participant on a sub-committee; (c) At the classroom 
level, where one can participate in decisions related to 
the teaching-learning process, and (d) At a personal level 
where participation is interpreted as feeling a sense of 
control over one's own behavior within the College. Class- 
room participation is considered indirectly in this 
Chapter and#participation+at the personal level is Gis- 
cussed within the context of personal freedom in the next 
chapter. The following discussion pertains to participa- 
tion at departmental and college levels. 

At both of these levels, interviewees suggested 
iNat participation could take the fierm of indirect¥partici- 
pation through informal contacts as well as participation 
in meetings or On committees. A survey question was 
designed which asked college members to indicate activit- 
deo, 01.6. informal congacts ,| meatings, scommittees,sin 
which they regularly participate. Responses to the 
question are presented in Figure €. Interpretation and 
related comments are as follows. 

Briefly, the graphs illustrate high rates of 
informal contacts for all groups at both departmental and 
college levels. Persons generally reported higher 
participation at departmental levels than college levels, 


and within each level persons reported more participation 
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in meetings than on committees. 

Students generally reported lower rates of parti- 
Ci pation, than. facul by andeadministrators,.. Moreover, 
interview impressions indicated that the reported percent- 
age Of student participation at the college level may be 
inflated. A possible reason for the liberal interpreta- 
tion could be that this survey took place a month after a 
Board of Governors meeting was held in the college cafe- 
teria with approximately one thousand students in attend- 
ance. | 

Ninety-eight percent of faculty reported attend- 
ance at departmental meetings, whereas less than half 
indicated attendance at similar college-level meetings. 
Although departmental attendance figures may be accurate, 
it wasS pointed out by interviewees that in most depart- 
ments it was a small group of people who "end up doing all 
the work." Interviewees also felt that only fifteen to 
twenty percent of faculty (usually referred t6 as the 
Pvletime 50" Annuelsheport, 1971), were “really” 
involved in college-wide activities. It was pointed out 
that college-wide involvement varied according to the 
particular issue at hand. 

Administrators, although indicating much less 
participation “than faculty “in departmental activities, 
reported higher participation on college committees. It 


should be noted that many college committees were of an 
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ad-hoc nature and it was on these committees that many 
administrators seemed to have their input.+ Miltvat iy; 
apart from the fact that they were involved in college 
governance at all, a significant feature about ASP parti- 
cipation was their high percentage of involvement through 
informal contacts. Secretaries in particular, noted the 
importance of informal contacts in their work. Some also 
participated regularly in meetings and on committees. 

Following up on the impression that only a few 
persons were "really" involved at the college-wide level, 
the statement "Most college-wide decisions are made by a 
very few people," was included on the survey. Responses 


indicated general agreement with this viewpoint. 


Peucent Percent Who Percent No (N) 

Who Agree Disagree Opinion 
Students 64 23 sigs 70 
Paculty 83 5 2 58 
Administrators 86 14 0 fi 
ASP 83 ey! 0 18 


Interpretation of these data however, must be 
tempered by other feedback from survey comments and inter- 


views. Many persons indicated that decisions made at the 


ee example the Daily Bulletin, October.<20,-1970, 
listed eight college committees, with a total volunteer 
membership of eighty-seven persons. Each committee was 
composed of students, faculty, and administrators 
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college level were not considered as important as decisions 
at the departmental level. Decision-making, it would 
appear, had been decentralized to the point where meaning- 


ful involvement was at the departmental level. 


A 


Inaspite.Clethe, fact” that manysstudents, faculty, 
and ASP may be considered as non participants; at least at 
college levels, a dominant impression was gained from talk- 
ing with college members that the opportunity to partici- 
pate in relevant decision-making activity existed for most 
persons. The contention that most persons perceived an 
opportunity to be involved was supported by the responses 
to this statement, "Anyone at Dawson has the opportunity 


to become involved in decisions which affect him." 


Percenge Percent Who Percent No (N) 

Who Agree Disagree Opinion 
Students vs 16 aon 70 
Faculty 84 10 6 58 
Administrators 86 14 0 7 
ASP 82 18 0 18 


Several persons who disagreed with this statement 
included comments on the survey indicating that too much 
time was required to follow up on this OppOorsunsive, -ehor 
them it was better to concentrate on some priorities and 
trust others to make some decisions on their behalf. 


Inquiring further into the issue of actual 
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involvement versus a perceived Opportunity to be involved, 
discussion with the college president revealed an added 
dimension. He stated: 

I am coming to the belief that many students, 
faculty and others are not so much interested in the 
possibilities of positive participation as they are 
in avoiding the opposite, i.e. I would want to test 
the hypothesis that, given all sorts of demands and 
priorities of various individuals within a community, 
what they really want and need is not so much the 
ability to participate as the assurance that they 
will not be "manipulated" by other individuals, 
groups, or the system. 

He further added that the size of the unit in which 
persons are members, seemed to be an important factor 
affecting the degree to which they were actively involved. 
Persons may be able to digest the dynamics of a smaller 
unit such as a department, but it may be leo much co 
expect a large percentage of them to cope with global 
college concerns. At the same time he stressed the 


importance of a mechanism which allows for their input when 


they do wish to become involved. 


Changing Styles of Participation 

One notable aspect of (participation ‘patterns was 
the changing emphasis or styles of involvement for many 
individuals over a span of four years. For a few persons 
heavy involvement has been standard practice from the 
beginning, while others who were very involved receded 
from college-wide participation to adopt a departmental 


Or classroom focus. And, in the other direction some 
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persons indicated that their participation at all levels 
was increasing. 

From discussions with students and faculty who had 
been consistently active, most seemed to be motivated by a 
sense of mission or opportunity to promote educational and 
organizational change within the College. Here was a 
chance to do something about the ills of education; to 
create an "alternative." According to them, the only 
obstacles to participation were one's own resources of 
time and energy. An abundance of time and energy was 
needed to generate information pertaining to issues, and to 
also attend meetings. One also had to be very energetic 
in terms of being able to express opinions at meetings 
often characterized by an emotionally charged climate. 

Persons had input into the participative process 

in different ways. An example of continuing activity, but 
an altered style of participation, was offered by this 
faculty member's description of a colleague's style of 
participation. 

You take (X) for example, he was a member of 
everything in the first few years, but his person- 
ality rubbed people the wrong way. Now he is not an 
official member of any college group but he is 
perhaps even more active. He ducks in and out of a 
1lotof’ things?’ Hes is’ brilitiant-at¥writing*proposals 
and position papers for committees and they are more 
often than not, dccepted. 

Regarding persons who were becoming less active 


at college-wide levels, interviews indicated a common 


feeling of frustration with group decision-making. 
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Problems associated with council operation discussed in 
chapter three were indicative of this feeling. Also, dif- 
ficulties in making an impact on large groups or depart- 
Ments were suggested as sources of dissatisfaction. A 
Humanities faculty's perspective was representative of the 
viewpoints of persons whose involvement in broad college 
concerns was diminishing. He commented: 

I am withdrawing to the classroom environment. 
It's a question of how do you make change? How do 
you relate to’ the larger group? Take a large meeting, 
like the College Council, or our Humanities depart- 
ment. If you're lucky you can get people excited 
about making a whole scale change, but it doesn't 
last, they go home and forget about it. 

On the educational scene, I can do something for 
people in the classroom, you can get a good return 
for your energy by working with the kids, and getting 
tiem the ibe siniveived Garnethe-Colhlege.usl Wid still be 
participating, but at a level where I can see 
rewards. You can't get the same reward for trying to 
change the department or the College. . 

Interviews with people who were not involved in 

college activities yielded two main.reasons for their 
non-involvement. A feeling of shyness where persons did 
not feel aggressive enough to speak up at meetings was one 
reason. The following quotation from a mathematics 


teacher is illustrative of this feeling. 


I enjoy the sense of freedom here and feel 
responsible for this college. I guess it is a 


emis researcher made contact On separate occas- 
ions with three students, all active in college affairs, 
who said they first developed an interest in involvement 
as a result of experiences in this faculty member's 
classes. 
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weakness that I am not more involved but I love 
teaching, that is my world . . . TI Spend about sixty 
hours a week here, not because I have to, but because 
I want to. I am involved behind the scenes depart- 
mentally but I am not the outgoing kind of person who 
can work in a large group. 

Others simply expressed their refusal to be involved in 
activities outside their classroom teaciing., “As stated 

by one of them for example, "I was not told I was expected 
to get involved in administrative activity when I first 
came here. It is not my responsibility." (This same 
person was also aghast at the idea of student evaluation 
of faculty.) 

Faculty, who considered themselves as "late 
bloomers" in the participative approach at the College 
discovered that as time progressed Eney@rouncd ners 
interest in the College increased and thus they began 
attending meetings and volunteering for committee work. 

Finally it was noted that interviewees were gener- 
ally of the impression that there was less excitement 
associated with involvement now than in previous years. A 
technology faculty spoke of the situation in this PG bates 

its more difficult now to get. people ste gor Lo 

Meetings. In the past when you would return from a 
meeting, people were excited, it was usually contro— 
versial stuff, others asked what happened. Now you 
might as well be returning from a Mectingsech the Biles 
for all the interest it generates. 


For many, the novelty of participation had worn off. It 


wast not considered; arnormal part of college life. 
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Id Teal UDENTerPACULTY PARITY 


Determining how students were going to be involved 
in governance was a task which was faced by the College 
from its, beginning. The concept of student-faculty parity 
evolved with the growth of the system of governance. As 
Stated by a member of the early Commission on Structures, 
"it stemmed from early newspaper reports about the College 
focus on students, it was implicit in the "Dawson Approach," 
and it was enhanced by the favourable attitudes of most 
Ssculia . ThevComlceslom Ole ortluctures set the precedent 
which is now generally accepted: student parity would mean 
an equal number of students and faculty on any college body. 
Parity was particularly applicable to departments where 
students were elected to serve as departmental members. 

The challenge of operationalizing parity in departments is 


the focus, of. this. section. 


Parity: Operation at the Departmental Level 

Successful functioning of student parity at the 
departmental level varied widely between the College's 
thirty-four departments, and also within these depart- 
ments. Indeed the criteria for success were variable as 
well, although it was generally conceded that high student 
attendance at departmental meetings was a good indicator 
of parity working well. 


Participation within many departments was sporadic 
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and issue centered. As stated by one teacher: 


Parity is NOL working dll the time, but varies in 
different committees. The hiring and firing commit- 
bee 1S achive Ligne now, a student is co-chairman and 
all student representatives attend, while another 


committee like the one on student-faculty relations, 
seldom meets. 


An illustration of the differences in the function 
of parity between departments was offered by a technology 


faculty as he described parity in four different depart- 


ments. 


In the technology sector you have department A 
where we are generally paternalistic with students, 
they seem to expect a dad to guide them and know we 
won't screw them. In department B, it's pretty well 
an authoritarian autocratic situation, the chairman 
Penboss and tuiat s at. Department C is virtually 
run by students, the department is small, there are 
only a few faculty and students have to carry the 
load. In the fourth department, D, I would say there 
is participatory democracy as students and ces 
equally share in running the department. 


According to interviewees, one of the main diffi- 
culties with operationalizing parity was that of obtaining 
student representatives. The following notice in the Daily 


Bulletin illustrated the problem. 


PULALL MINE CANOeAP Ee ULE OD ARTS STUDENTS If you, do 
NOE See fit fo Sirol yw a laAse rep ewom oun depart 
ment, decisions will be made concerning you without 


3nepartment B was an interesting case in point. 


Many persons in the College shared the view that it was 
run autocratically. But an interview with the chairman 
indicated that he perceived his department to be one of 
the few in which students had real input. Interviews with 
several students within the department revealed agreement 
with this viewpoint. 
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consulting you, regardless of repercussions. Tough 
luck. Signed--Present overworked student reps. 
(Daily Bulletin, February 2, 1973). 


A series of comments from faculty members provides further 
perspective on the problems of getting students to partici- 
pate in sone departments. 


- We guibbled for hours in the sciences, over how 
students should be represented. We finally 
settled on the idea of class representatives. 

In theory this could mean at least double the 
number of students over faculty at a department 
meeting, but in practice it was no problem, they 
don™treli comése(Physics«Faculty). 





=it “‘sanoteaniacknoftgoodnwild cnetherpartoof 
faculty but in a big department with sixty 
faculty, the logistics and the size scares them 
OLf. — Out Of sixty students, we have about 
twenty regulars (Humanities Faculty). 

- In our department, we can't get them out, meet- 
ings are too boring, a few kids come, others 
think it's a good idea but don't want to expend 
the energy (Chemistry Faculty). 

Some problems with getting representatives from 
the student viewpoint were revealed in the "Project Dawson" 
questionnaire, Seventy percent of students said they had 
elections for parity representatives in their classes but 
in half of the cases positions were won by acclamation 

In two programs, Mosaic and Reflections, students 
noted that the question of student parity was non applic- 
able. In these smaller units, the nature of their 
organization was such that students were a dominant voice 
if they so chose; parity was not an-issue. 


If an overall assessment of student parity were 


possible, the following balanced survey responses to a 
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faculty member's statement, "Student parity in departments 
is a myth," may be indicative of the situation 


Percent Percent Who Percent No 


Who Agree Disagree Opinion (N) 
Students 2 39 34 1. 
Faculty 40 4l Zo 58 
Administrators 42 29 29 q 
ASP a2 18 50 as) 


Attempts to Improve Student Participation 

What was being done to improve the parity opera- 
tion? Faculty attitudes reflected three possible posi- 
tions. One viewpoint was that students had the chance to 
Pemtivolved, andsif they did not seize the opportunity 
nothing more could, or should, be done. A second viewpoint 
was that students should be obligated to participate, as 
were faculty, and somehow measures should be taken to 
ensure participation. This coercive attitude was held by 
PeenoLtoyecreraci ity.) Aethird viewooint, and one which 
seemed to be growing in strength, was that faculty had a 
responsibility to encourage and facilitate student involve- 
ment at all levels of governance. The essence of this 
position was put forth by an English faculty member who 
had been very active in helping students to become involved 
in the College. 

When the College started nore of us had the atti- 

tude that student participation was to be solely 


initiated by students; that we were to stand aside. 
We have learned that attitude is wrong, it was part 
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of the Dawson rip-off to let students fend for them- 
selves, I am not advocating paternalism, we bent 
Over hbackwarcoc 1 Olavold. that But if we believe in 
social action, we have to pass on our political 
skills to them, make sure they know how to get 
involved, make sure they get information, teach them 
how to get things done. 

The degree to which other college members shared a 
Similar viewpoint is indicated by the responses to the 
following survey statement, "Faculty and administration 


have a responsibility to encourage and facilitate student 


involvement in the College." 


Percent Percent Who Percent No (N) 

Who Agree Disagree Opinion 
Students 60 tds, Zr 70 
Paculty 76 Toy ee 58 
Administrators T2 14 14 7 
ASP 60 10 30 18 


Ameexanple Gr racutvy taking the initiative to pro- 
mote student parity was seen in the operation of the 
psychology department. According to individual students 
attendance was high at all meetings and often students who 
were non members attended as well. Interviews with 
departmental faculty revealed that the department made a 
conscientious effort to involve students. Faculty 
“talked it up" in their classes, new student members were 
oriented to the department, and students were expected 
to share equally in the work of departmental committees. 

At the time of this research, the College 


Council tabled a faculty member's report, entitled 
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Improving Student Participation. The report urged depart- 
ments to pay special attention to orientation of new 
student members and asked that departments officially 
endorse participation as an educational function for which 
students could receive partial course credits. Some 
students were presently receiving partial credit for 
involvement in governance activity but this was Maas 
ually Hedeniareds rather than being general policy. 

A discussion about student participation with a 
group of faculty revealed very strong opinions that imple- 
mentation of a participative teaching style at the class- 
room level was extremely important. For them, student 
input into decisions about course content, presentation 
and evaluation, was. at the center of the whole participa- 
tive approach. In an attempt to gain broader perspectives 
on this opinion, a survey item stated "Faculty attempt to 


implement a participatory approach in the classroom through 


their teaching style." Responses were as follows: 
Percent Percent Who Percent No (N) 
Who Agree Disagree Opinion 
Students 66 20 14 70 
Faculty Sie) 1 36 58 
Administrators 14 0 86 e; 
ASP P? 10 ve 18 


As indicated by approximately half of the students and 


faculty, a participative style was being applied at the 
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classroom level. The high percentage of "no opinions" 
reflects the difficulty of obtaining feedback on classroom 


activity. 


Student Reactions to Participation 

A synposis of student opinions about departmental 
Parity sumuerizes many of the ideas discussed to” this 
point. It also introduces another important element. 

From the perception of many students, parity was inter- 
preted as having a direct bearing on the teacher-student 
learning relationship. On the "Project Dawson" question- 
naire students were asked the question, "How is parity 
manifested in your department?" Written comments were 
categorized as follows: (a) procedures for obtaining 
parity students; (b) comments emphasizing the importance 
Ofrthe opportunitypfor student input (latent power) ; 

(c) positive and negative comments regarding the function- 
ing of parity within departments,and (d) promotion of good 
student-faculty relationships. Representative responses are 
presented in Table l. 

Further discussions with students regarding 
student-faculty relationships, indicated very strong feel- 
ings that a unique feature of the College was the 
opportunity to make informal contacts with faculty. Many 
students related to faculty on a first name basis. On 
another "Project Dawson" item, sixty percent of students 


reported calling at least two faculty by their first name, 
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HOW IS PARITY MANIFESTED IN YOUR DEPARTMENT? 


STUDENT RESPONSE 


CONCEPT N(300) FREQUENCY 
AND INTERPRETATION OF MENTION 
Procedures for Parity 45 


-Representatives are elected 
at a general meeting of 
departmental faculty and 
students. 

-We elect class representa- 
tives. 

-Some interested people just 
show up at meetings. 

-Somebody in our class gets 
Poe = sintO-+gorng’to méet— 
ings. 


Latent Power pel 


-If something ever goes 
wrong, you know there is a 
way to do something about it. 

-It's important just to know 
you can have a say if you 
Want* to. 

-Students may appear apathet- 
Pevbut alil@heil f-will+break 
loose if it's taken away. 


How Does Parity Function 
Positive Response Sal 


-If parity means equality we 
have an equal voice but we 
also learn to respect the 
views of faculty who simply 
know more. 

-Students can have as much 
say as anyone else in the 
department if they want to, 
it depends on your personal- 
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TABLE 1 (Continued) 
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HOW IS PARITY MANIFESTED IN YOUR DEPARTMENT? 


STUDENT RESPONSE 


CONCEPT N (300) FREQUENCY 
AND INTERPRETATION OF MENTION 


-I am a Science student and 
ee ayvon. ent. rep., 1G works 
well there but not in the 
Science dept. 
=P en a panity rep. and what 
I suggest is certainly taken 
free account.” A “student 
doesn't always have to win. 
-It works very well in three 
depts that 1 Know of, you 
reermoryou belong .« % . 
-We definitely have a say 
and it does make a differ- 
ence, sometimes it's sur- 
prising 


Negative Response 3 


-Students have a vote but we 
are never given real respon- 
Sibaity “bike being dept. 
chairman. 

-We have parity in Commerce 
but it's ineffective, 
students are put down. 

=f am a rep. not enough 
students attend meetings, 
we're outweighed by faculty. 

-There's a numerical parity-- 
but students are transitory 
and don't find out what's 
going on quickly enough. 


Parity Promotes Good Student 
Faculty Relationships 32 


-Teachers take into account 
what the students want. 
-They try to share their 
knowledge not just talk at 


PERCENTAGE 
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TABLE 1 (Continued) 


HOW IS PARITY MANIFESTED IN YOUR DEPARTMENT? 


STUDENT RESPONSE 


CONCEPT N(300) FREQUENCY 
AND INTERPRETATION OF MENTION 


i it tl 


PERCENTAGE 


you. 

-We can talk to him as if he 
were a classmate, not a 
teacher. 

-I can say to a teacher what 
I.feel about the course and 
the way he teaches it. 

-Teachers ask for suggestions 
for simp eOvIngd thie COWrses., 


No Response 114 38 
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153 
and thirty percent called all of their teachers by their 
first name. For some, this was symbolic of the College's 
attempt to move towards a concept of community, shared 
decision-making, or participatory democracy. 

Pr notran not directly related to departmental 
participation, two items on thé "Project Dawson" question- 
naire offer additional insight into student participation 
at the College. One question asked students the degree to 
which they felt they had an active say in decisions which 
affect them. Fifty-six percent responded that they had 
"enough" say; thirty percent responded "not much" and 
fourteen percent “didn't care." A second question asked, 
"The College should be run primarily by: (a) students; 
tb) -faeuttyriencgadministrators; (c) students, faculty and 
administrators?" The same question was repeated as a 


second part, except students were asked this time to 


estimate “how the College is run." Results were as 
follows: 

The College should be run by: The College is run by: 
Students 11% 13% 
Faculty and Administration 19% 23% 


Students, Faculty and 
Administration 70% 64% 


Perhaps the congruence between these two sets of 
figures indicates a measure of shared authority in the 


College .nwWtvatsovconfirms the impression that students do 
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not ware toefrnn the College, but’'they do wish'to) share 


in the process, 


Faculty Reactions to Student Participation 

From interviewing faculty, a definite impression 
was gained that they are in favour of student involvement, 
foesacl, WOSt Of Them mow accept it as a matter of course. 
Many faculty, however, confided that when the College began 
four years earlier, they had many doubts about the impli- 
cations of student participation. 

A former high school teacher stated, 

Frankly I was quite anxious about how students 
would” react», ‘and’ how I world react ~~ To think’ that 
some teen-ager might call me by my first name 
bothered me a@t.first.’ Now I look back on it and 
laugh at myself for being concerned about such a 
pevty "thing. 

And a technology teacher recounted this experience: 

I felt we were getting carried away with the 
student power thing. There was a lot of pressure, 
mostly from people always talking about the "Dawson 
FppvOach.. cCOvletextas ave a say. iI didn't like 1t 
in the beginning but I have been converted; it's 
just a matter of people working with people. If 
anything, I sometimes wish they were more involved. 

Finally, a science faculty member summarized: "I equate 
my past attitude towards student involvement as being 
parallel to my previous negative attitude about long hair. 
fees ust no longer angissue., 

At. the ends Of Wear One, wa wo) ty newspaper, carried 


this interview with a faculty member entitled, Dawson: 


Student Involvement: 
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The ideal of student involvement that Dawson 
College was built on has been translated into reality. 


The students who are making the decisions here are 
all about seventeen or eighteen years old. And there 


Ie sNOManarchy,; it is NOT frightening (The Gazette, 
AP UBL rR AIeO7 Ose 310. 


IV. ADMINISTRATIVE AND ORGANIZATIONAL CONCERNS 


Administrative Style 

What are the demands of a participatory form of 
Organization on administrators? The roles of administra- 
tors in the College emerged several times in the preceding 
discussion of governance. It now seems appropriate to 
provide a more comprehensive description of the life of 
the administrator in this College. 

First it should be mentioned that the College does 
have a form of hierarchical administrative structure. An 
outline of this structure was provided in Figure 3 in chap- 
ter three. In discussing administrative style, the 
following examination is mainly limited to "senior" admin- 
istrators, afd in particular, the president. Senior 
administrators include the president and two vice-presi~ 
dents, the Coordinator of Educational Services, and the 


Diwectoract Student sirid cas 


wee included here, would be.the Director of 
Continuing Education but this discussion focusses only on 
those elements directly associated with the "day" program. 
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The college president. During the initial stages 
of this study, it quickly became apparent that the central 
figure at the College was the president, Paul Gallagher. 
In the process of identifying persons knowledgeable about 
college activities, in every case he was identified first. 

The president's administrative style is reflected 
throughout this thesis. Interviewees pointed out many 
Characteristics about the president which suggested that 
he would likely rank very high on the two dimensions; con- 
cerns for people and for production of The Managerial Grid 
(Blake and Mouton, 1964). Numerous persons reported 
positive contacts with him in which he conveyed a feeling 
of trust, encouragement for their ideas and concern for 
their personal development.” He was also highly respected 
for his knowledge of the technical aspects of the College, 
his ability to generate complex position papers quickly, 
and his insights into what was "really" happening in the 
College. Reference to his Annual Reports were offered as 
evidence of these skills. 

Discussing his perspective on the role of admini- 
stration during an interview, Gallagher suggested that to 


encourage the principle of participation, he purposely 


> Included here were four faculty who, although 
expresSing negative views about the College, had personal 
contact with the president and expressed positive views 
about him. 
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attempted to avoid a directive role within the College. 
His perceived function, 

was not to direct administratively, but to bring 
together groups and individuals to deal with our 
problems, and perhaps suggest ways in which things 
can be resolved.® 
His ability to work well within groups was singled out by 
several faculty as his greatest strength. 
Clearly, he was a major influence throughout the 
College by virtue of his expertise and his charismatic 
personality. However, many of his strengths and his style 
of operation were also considered to be some of his weak- 
nesses. ~Some-facwuitytelt-that because of his strong 
trust in people, he was often open to being "hoodwinked." 
Another problem cited was with his accessibility to any 
faculty who wanted to discuss an issue; his encourage- 
ment was often taken as endorsement, and other persons or 
groups associated with the issue complained that they were 
being by-passed. These instances were continually being 
Deepen atolls atcent Onweperticulatly Dy Other adminis tre- 
tors. Finally one Board member, while commending the 


president for his leadership at Board meetings, also 


commented that "he dominates meetings--mind you I don't 


ies was noted by other administrators that a 
participative approach involved numerous meetings during 
the day. Often paper work had to be done at home. Exam- 
ination of the president's calendar over a period of two 
months indicated an average of five meetings per day, 
each one lasting between thirty and sixty minutes. 
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1538 
mean domineering--but I sometimes wish others would share 
the load more." All of these cases point to some of the 
negative consequences of the president's administrative 
style. They also indicate the precarious role inherent 
in the position of any college president. 

AnOther noticeable characteristic of the presi-— 
dent's operating style was the seemingly boundless energy 
he had for work. As stated by another administrator, 

"he's always on the move, you have to skate like hell, just 


to keep up with him." 


Other administrators. Some impressions from the 
Coordinator of Educational Services serve to further high- 
light the administrative role within a participative 
environment. He explained that while there was little 
evidence to ge some claims that the College was inno- 
wWaervetin curriculum,)it wasdheeféltjeinnovative inaits 
form of governance. Student parity, for example, was 
ingrained as a way of operation. He recognized the prob- 
lems of implementing parity, but emphasized that it was 
encouraged “on the basis of an educational rationale, not 
just a power move to buy off some vocal radicals." He 
further added that the College required a particular 
administrative style, and administrators had now learned 
to cope with the "free wheeling" nature of the College. 

Our administrators are now comfortable with this 


participative form of governance. You just have to 
be flexible, not only in your work routine but also 
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in your value judgements. First you have to get your 
work done, you also have to be able to voice your 
Spinone at cOuncriS sana’ you have to»pe accessipie to 
debate issues with students, faculty, secretaries--at 
Meetings, Often Galled* ata moments notice.” “At the 
same time you can't let the unconventional things 
which happen around here blow your mind. 

Numerous examples of "unconventional" activity were 
observed at the College. Perhaps symbolic of what the 
Coordinator was referring to, was witnessed in the hallway 
Girectly following his interview: a faculty member rode 
Byevrs Off ce=on -asunrcycles witha dog in -close-pursurt: 

When asked what are some of the negative dimen- 
sions associated with being an administrator in this 
environment, the Coordinator spoke of the problem of "fire 
fighting." Administration seemed to be a "constant pro- 
€ess*or putting” out fires and reacting to crisis.’ There 
is no time to reflect on what you are doing or to assess 
where the ship is really heading." He suggested that many 
geeculty anc students Cte notreatize the/work administra—- 
tors put in "behind the scenes, i.e. fending off parents 
and public officials, to allow the open atmosphere to 
exist." At times administrators were discouraged with the 
perceived lack of student and faculty response to the 
opportunity to become involved. 

Many at Dawson do not involve themselves in any 
aspect of college governance although decisions taken 
affect them directly, and the epportunity to partici- 
pate is theirs. Only a handful of the "community" 
actually govern, and yet participation in this pro- 
cess is considered to be part of learning (Coordina- 


tor of Educational Services, Annual Report, October, 
aOT 2), 
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160 
Furthermore, the Coordinator singled out the council 
system as being non-functional. The College Council was 
not really representative of the internal community as a 
"few administrators and faculty tended to dominate the 
meetings." 

Constant attendance at numerous meetings was one 
of several factors which appeared to contribute to adminis- 
tration being a tiresome process. / The, “Hulan toll” 
exacted by the College was particularly noticeable at the 
senior administrative level. Apart from the president, 
none of the four senior administrators who had started 
with the College remained. Evidently the stresses asso- 
ciated with the College's style of operation had much to 
do with their leaving. A newspaper interview with the 
Comptroller who resigned mid-way through the third year 
illuminates the problem. 

© coulagn tL carry on inderinitely, I*m almost 

washed up with fatigue, just mentally exhausted. I 
think it's thé pressure and the frustration over the 
long haul. Although Dawson has become part of me, I 
Teetmre, 3S aececieroy ti had to make . ... fb think 1 
have grown and developed with Dawson to some extent, 
but maybe I haven't grown enough to accept what 
they're trying to do here (Dawson Planet, No. 14, 


ae Wy crs) Bes 


In the participatory environment it didn't take long for 


‘ohe Coordinator ajso emphasized the importance of 
attendance at meetings as a means of communication, 
"keeping in Louch,” with what was going on in the College. 
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college wmembers 40 aneGcoqni ze the academic implications ,of 
financial decisions. Consequently the prerogatives of the 
Comptroller and his work were under constant scrutiny. 
The decentralized nature of the College also entailed 
decentralized budgeting to the more than thirty departments 
which, at least in the beginning, produced countless tech- 
nace lL ditticubties. for .the,comptrollen 

A third member of the senior administrative team, 
the Director of Student Services, was identified by inter- 
viewees as also being very influential within the College. 
Prior to assuming his administrative post he was an 
animator within the student services department where one 
of his functions was to lubricate the governance machinery 
cf the College. This meant attending college meetings, 
identifying problems and bringing them to the attention of 
various groups, and working with student government. 

While acting as animator he was elected to be chairman of 
the sCol lege, Council, a function be stillsretained as an 
administrator. 

AOL PewOuLIyeor note =rerc is that the ability 
to chair a meeting was a prized commodity within the Col- 
lege. With its emphasis on participation and consequent 
abundance of meetings, persons who were "good chairmen" 
were given high informal recognition in the college com- 
munity. Examples of persons with ae recognition would 


be: a science faculty member whose services were in high 
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162 
demand by several departments in the’ first two years; the 
chairman of the Arts Sector Council would be another; and 
the chairman of the Board of Governors was also noted for 
his chairmanship skills. The three senior administrators 
would also fall into this category. 

To say that the administrators within the College 
did not have "position power" would likely be untrue. But 
their influence by virtue of their personality and willing- 
ness to engage in the participative process was also 
apparent. The president, as a dynamic educational vision- 
ary; the Coordinator of Educational Services with his more 
pragmatic approach, but still able to "wheel and deal" in 
the uncertain college environment; and the Director of 
Student Services who served as a facilitative bridge 
between many college elements, complemented one another as 
a team. That they were a powerful force within the Col- 
lege was common knowledge recognized not only by other 
college members, but by themselves as well. 
Coordination: Role of Sector and 

Departmental Chairmen 

The chairman's job was considered to be a very 
delicate, and often difficult one within the College. 
Because he was elected and purposely not given any power 
Byevirtuée, of Ais®pos senonsoverliaculty7 sheShads+eo operate 
through personal influence. Consequently the job was con- 


sidered undesirable by some faculty. 
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A good example of this problem emerged from obser- 

vation of a regular Friday evening, Arts-Sector Council 
meeting. The meeting was attended by approximately forty 
persons; departmental chairman and parity students. One 
of the main topics on the agenda was the guestion of pro- 
cedures for electing a new Arts-Sector chairman. Two 
hours were spent on discussing the position and attempting 
to arrive at a consensus regarding a job description. 
Apart from emphasizing that the position be essentially 
one of coordination, most faculty appeared to be quite 
guarded in their statements. In discussing what went on 
with several faculty after the meeting, it was pointed 
Suisthat no,sone,;wented to say too szmuch for fear that,he 
Might be nominated for the job. As one department chair- 
ManypuL.it, spaktly..tongue in cheek: 

We know what it's like being a powerless chairman 
of a department, and most of us. feel it's important 
to-keeperte-that wey, bub.it makes it difficuit,to do 
the job. Well, the sector chairman is in the same 


boat. Can you imagine anyone wanting the job of try- 
In. eo sCOCrTdINnaLe ali cor sus. 


Participation: The Service Departments 





What were the experiences of those in non academic 
departments? How did the principle of participation 
affect the operation of service departments? These were 
questions which emerged as important issues affecting the 
Overall operation of the College and are pertinent to this 


discussion on college governance. Discussion of library 
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operation and a "managerial workshop," serve to highlight 


some of the difficulties, 


The library. An interview with a librarian who 
had been with the College from the beginning provided 
perspective on the changing operational stance of the 
library as it responded to the uncertainties engendered by 
a participative environment. 

According to the librarian, the library had 
Searred Off with idealistic notions of community and trust 
as expounded by the College philosophy. In operational 
terms the library would not have conventional security and 
fines systems but, within a spirit of mutual respect, 
students and faculty were expected to return loaned books. 
This was to be an exercise in responsibility, but many 
books were lost, not only to college members, but to out- 
Siders who capitalized on the open library. Internally 
the library "flirted with experiments in participation and 
parity but it was wasted time as students were not 
interested in all the technical details of running a 
Pibraryy:.” 

Ar combination oOfmfactors;,i book Jiosstandslack of 
interest in participation, were cited by a Resources 
Council Commission of Inquiry as major problems which must 
be overcome. Because there was too. .much evidence of 
irresponsibility, and the cost of lost books was consid- 


ered too high, they pressed for tighter controls. A 
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distinction was made between the participative philosophy, 
or that part of the philosophy interpreted as "openness," 
as applied to departments and to service areas. The 
library had to become more efficient. Turnstiles were 
placed in the library and the number of exits limited. 

The possibility of posting security guards was tabled, 
awaiting the results of future inventories. 

Referring to the "efficiency versus humanity myth" 
which pervaded the College, the librarian pointed out that 
the majority of students did not balk at the procedures 
implemented to improve service; "the desire for having a 
book when you want it outweighed the notion that it be 
kept as an open, free book dispensory." In fact a more 
efficient operation was at the same time a more humane © 


operation. 


Managerial workshop. The following statement, by 
the Coordinator of Educational Services, reflects a 
problem experienced by many administrative support staff 
in adapting to the life of the College. 


I feel more needs to be done... in training 
Gr Orlenting FOUL sAdcCm@inistrativer Support Start sale 
is not. their faulés ior, finding, Dawson, confusing or 
frustrating if no guidance has been provided as to 
work responsibilities or style. It is not enough 
to say “they don eri tuin Mit wexhavenvl dene che 
proper job of interfacing them with the Dawson 
milieu (Annual Report, October, 1972). 


The key question seemed to be one of application of the 


Participative Approach to support services, 1.e., 
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bookstore, printshop, audio-visual, security. To what 
Gxreru were Chey to participate in wider college affairs? 
Some ASP were very involved in college activities; others 
did not wish to be involved. Some managers (Directors, 
heads, coordinators), of service departments were able to 
accommodate a participative style of operation in their 
departments, while others were not, and the participative 
philosophy of the College provided many headaches for them. 

While this researcher was present at the College, 
the president responded to the problem of ASP participa- 
tion by indheeaamny a series of "Managerial Workshops" to 
discuss the situation. A Working Paper on Managerial 
Roles, Responsibilities and Prerogatives was to serve as 
a starting point for discussion. It was sent to approxi- 
mately thirty persons considered to be in managerial 
positions, and also sent to some counsellors and senior 
administrators who functioned as resource persons. 

ine Paper rTrecogqnrzea the sensitive role of ASP's 
with managerial responsibilities and the problem of 
balancing participation with the need to get the job 
done. It stressed the diversity of approaches to partici- 
Patton; that, participation should provide a sénse of 
personal satisfaction; that there were differences between 
"academic" and "service" departments; and that collective 
decision-making was a goal, but not a practical reality 
for the present. Managers were expected to use consulta- 


tion; listen to department members; maintain good human 
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relations with departmental members, and to attempt to 
"apply the college philosophy" in arriving at decisions. 
Evaluation of their performance would be based not only 


On the service provided but in their ability to work well 
with other persons in their units, while providing the 
service. 

Observation of two seminars and discussion with 
several participants, revealed several perceived problems 
with the College's participative approach. Some of the 


general complaints included: 


1. A feeling that managers did not have clearly 
defined authority or job descriptions. This 
looseness tended to “wear people out." 


2. The Dawson philosophy was too abstract to be 
practised; you couldn't call a vote on every- 
thing? 

3. Paul (the president) didn't see himself as a 
"power figure" but ASP's expected a more 
directive approach. from him, 


4, Some managers felt they were accountable to 
many students and faculty at the College but 
the participative philosophy gave them no 


authority and they were not "backed up" on 
many decisions. 


At a summary session many of these points were 
brought out. Although some managers were of the opinion 
tat Participation “just could not work," the ceneral 
tenor of discussion was that it was workable but there 
were many difficulties to be overcome. Proposed solu- 
tions to the problems were varied. One counsellor 
spoke of the need for shared responsibility, personal 


power instead of prescribed power, and a team approach, 
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but this was dismissed as being too impractical. 

Putting "the “‘particrpative phi rosophy Santo practice 
Wao 2 = Leal problem for most managers. ~ Tt! offered a 
series of perceived dilemmas. On the one hand, managers 
felt pressures "to" be™partucipative, ‘whatever that was’? “and 
yet there were also pressures from all segments of the 
forse Je GO We ClrLoTenm se iy provraing “a service. “In many 
cases the two were perceived as being incompatible. In 
summarizing the problem, an administrator put it this way: 

We're asking an $8,000 to $12,000 manager to con- 

ceptualize and behave in a way a high-powered $25,000 
guy has difficulty with. How secure are our managers, 
for example - in “working *through'*a ‘Group? 

At “a subsequent Seminar, it was decided to look to 
Management consultants outside the College for guidelines 
in future meetings. A steering committee was set up to. 
plan for upcoming sessions. An Organization Development 


team in student services was also going to be active in 


resolving the problem. 
oo SUMMARY AND ANALYSIS 


Beginning with the College's emphasis on participa- 
tion and a measure of participatory governance, this 
chapter described how college members participated in 
varying levels of the college organization. The importance 
of perceiving an opportunity to participate, Dine Ctnsacuua 1 
participation, was reviewed and examples were given of 


differing styles of participation. The functioning of 
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Student parity at the departmental level was examined, 


followed by a review of administrative and organizational 


matters related to the participative approach. 


Participation was equated not only with involve- 


ment at college-wide levels, but was becoming increasingly 


important at the departmental level. Some general patterns 


of participation in college governance may be postulated 


as follows: 


ie 


Firstly there was a group of persons very 
active in college-wide activities such as the 
BOard and the Councils. -The group included 
most administrators, some active faculty and 
students and a few ASP. These persons have 
becnamererred to within the College as the 
evisiple 50.7 “Involvement of large numbers of 
college members was Situationally oriented and 
not a constant. 


Secongly, a Similar grouping existed within 
most departments at the departmental level. 
HerestnesNa Ore y GE Laculty,°? the chairman, 
and a coterie of students were actively in- 
volved in departmental governance. Many 
Others became involved according to the parti- 
cular issue at hand. 


Thirdly there seems to have been a number of 
persons.at the) College,including a few faculty 
and large numbers of students, who were aware 
Offhansopportunity ete lpapticipatei lefo.them this 
Opportunity to be involved was translated into 
a feeling of freedom and a sense they were not 
being manipulated by others. 


Fourthly it appears that there were a number 


Seca, participation varies -between departments. 
Faculty who were interviewed felt that the smaller depart- 
ments had more active faculty involvement. 
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Of persons within the College who did not see 
participation as meaningful or necessary. The 
cortege was but “asstop* Of P pore en “the way eto 
somewhere else. 

It should be noted that these patterns are 
rather amorphous, and they are not mutually exclusive as 
patterns of participation changed over time. 

Regarding the funcrLoning of student parity, it 
was evident that students did not clamor for participation 
just because they were given the opportunity to do so, 
Faculty and administrators were becoming more aware of the 
need to cultivate student involvement at all levels of 
college governance. 

A pakticipative aporoach at the classroom level 
appeared to be of importance. For many students, partici- 
pation was interpreted as providing an opportunity to 
relate with faculty on a more personal basis. One might 
argue that this manifestation of the participative 
approach is the most crucial one of all, especially as it 
is directly related to the teaching/learning process 
central to the educational goals of the College.? 

It would appear that the participative model 
carried expectations for certain kinds of administrative 
behavior. Skill in performing administrative tasks and 


ensuring efficient college services was required on one 


Irhis element of governance is discussed in detail 
by Chickering, in "Communications-Bedrock for College 
Governance," Educational Record, Spring, 1970. 
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hand. At the same time, administration had to contend 
with the vagaries of a participative environment in which 
the ability to relate to students and faculty on the basis 
of one's personality was a prime requirement. Administrat- 
Ors, through their involvement in many activities, were 
very much in touch with what waS going on in the College. 
However, a drawback associated with this involvement may 
have been that as administrators participated more, others 
participated less. 

Pineally, a PatticipativVe approach was round not to 
be operable in the same manner in all areas of the College. 
This was reflected in the need for service units to adopt 
more efficient and perhaps bureaucratic modes of operation. 
An associated problem was the implementation of a partici- 
pative managerial style within the service areas. This 
problem, like all others in the College, was in the pro- 
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CHAPTER 6 
A OPARTICIPATIVE CLIMATE 
te.) 6UELNPROULUCTION 


Writers on governance have proposed that the form 
of governance adopted by a college may have a significant 
bearing on the development of the individual and the 
Organization. Proponents of a participative style of 
organization contend that a transactional relationship 
obtains between the manner in which problems are resolved, 
a college climate, and the general attitudes of college 
membership. A favourable college climate promotes strong 
identification, a sense of commitment, an awareness of 
personal development, and a generally positive quality of 
college life (Foote and Mayer, 1968; March and Hayes, 

EV TO). 

The purpose of this chapter is to examine college 
members' opinions about, and reactions to, the climate 
engendered by the participative process within Dawson 
College. Based on interview materials, observation, and 
corroborative survey data, the chapter attempts to respond 
to the questions, "What is the ‘Rant oh pe of the College?" 


and "How do college members feel about being there?" 


Lipid 
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In describing the College, interviewee perspec- 
tives contained recurrent themes which served as a basis 
for organizing this chapter. Although the themes defy 
brief description, a pervasive theme appeared to be that 
of an intangible "Dawson Approach." A series of related 
sub-themes have been categorized as, general impressions 
of climate, the challenge of freedom, and the individual 
and the College.’° Each theme is’ part ofa composite of 
opinions and attitudes intended to portray the college 


climate. 
allie THE DAWSON APPROACH: m COLLEGE "SAGA" 


Discussing the concept of college climate, Burton 
Clark states that some colleges develop a distinctive 
organizational character or "saga." He explains 
The organization with a saga is only secondarily 
a social entity characterized by plan and reason, 
Sie@vic first of all aematter of heart, a center of 
personal and collective identity (Clark, eM OUR sy a 
A similar concept is suggested by Thompson (1967) in pro- 
posing the idea of an organizational ideology. An ideo- 
logy serves to bind an organization together open pgiale Deo Gre os 
sense of identity and purpose. It is proposed that the 
College under study has developed its own saga or ideology, 
which has evolved from the philosophical "Dawson Approach" 
and the underlying principle of participation. 


The "Dawson Approach" it seems, manifested itself 


in several ways. During the early years of the College 
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174 
this amorphous concept was quickly interpreted as freedom 
eamd participation. Any activity which went against these 
PMiedioa, 6. the thought, of posting library guards, or a 
committee without student representation, was considered 
as being “un Dawson." At the same time, the feeling of 
being part of something unique, contributed to a sense of 
SdenbitLy with the participative “Dawson Approach." All of 
these factors contributed to the existing college climate. 
The following discussion examines this climate, some of 
the changes which have taken place, and positive and nega- 
tive features associated with it. 

What does the "Dawson Approach" mean to persons at 
the College now? ‘Table 2 presents student responses to a 
"Project Dawson" question, “What do you understand of the 
"Dawson Approach'?" Interpretations have been categorized 
under freedom, participation, education, others, and no 
response. 

A substantial number of students did not respond 
te, the question. This is in keeping with the blank stares 
or shoulder shrugs one receives when asking students what 
they know about the “Dawson Approach." They do not asso- 
ciate the term with anything specific. However when 
asked to describe the College, these same persons talk 
about the freedom and the opportunity to participate. 

Throughout interviews with college members the 


impression was gained that although people had difficulty 
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WHAT DO YOU UNDERSTAND OF THE DAWSON APPROACH? 


STUDENT RESPONSE 


CONCH Pr N(300) FREQUENCY 
AND INTERPRETATION OF MENTION 
Freedom 
Pocttive 66 


-Freedom for self expression 
-Do your own thing 

-Freedom and responsibility 
-Let doing your own thing 
benefit others 

-People come before bureau- 
cracy 

—Take it easy but get some- 
thing done without being told 
-Everyone is free to interpret 
the philosophy for himself 


Negative te 


=-TOoO-Lar out; we Came hereto 
learn 

-it's been warped by misuse of 
freedom 

-It's become "rip off" what 
you can, like books 


Participation 


Positive 59 


-A philosophy of participation 
-Students and faculty run the 
College 

-Parity for students 7 Laculty 
and administrators 

-Student viewpoints are not 
ignored 

-Encourages student involvement 
in decisions 

-Anybody can have a say in any- 
thing 


PERCENTAGE 
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TABLE 2 (Continued) 


WHAT DO YOU UNDERSTAND OF THE DAWSON APPROACH? 
STUDENT RESPONSE 


CONCEPT N(300) FREQUENCY 


hae 
AND INTERPRETATION OF MENTION Be EEN TAGE 


Negative 6 2 


-Leave me alone, I don't want 
to play government 


Educational 


Positive 29 10 


-It means having teachers who 
care about me 

-Beginning to change the whole 
educational system 

-Education for personal 
development 

-Learning at your own pace 

-A community of people learning 
from each other 

-Teaching and learning in an 
unrestrictive environment 


Negative 3 is 


-A mythical ideal about self- 
realization 


Other 20 yi 


-A together community 

-Offshoot of the now dead 
"Woodstock Era" 

-Doing more with less a la 
Fuller 

-i'm not sure what it is but I 
like it 

-TIsolated Athenian democracy in 
a Spartan society 

-It seems to be everywhere but 
no one can explain it 


No Response 106 35 


N = 300 1900 
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Leer: 
pinpointing what the "Dawson Approach" was, it still had 
an impact on the College. Responses to the following 
statement would indicate general agreement. "Many people 
do not know what the 'Dawson Approach' is, but it has a 


strong influence on the way this College operates." 


Percent Percent Who Percent No (N) 

Who Agree Disagree Opinion 
Students 68 8 24 70 
Faculty 80 5 ifs) 58 
Administrators 72 14 14 7 
ASP 83 5 12 18 


ITIfT. GENERAL IMPRESSIONS OF CLIMATE 


In describing the College, a humanities teacher 
found it to be an exciting and dynamic place in which to 
teach. This statement reflects her enthusiasm. 

Itis..an electrifying -atmesphere:, eit “s rbubbling, 
things are always happening, there are few bureau- 
cratic restrictions here. Things keep popping up-- 
like someone will have an idea for a program, the 
program starts up, goes for a while and maybe fades, 
but meanwhile something else pops up. It's never 
Static, it's sort of like a spontaneous combustion. 

It would appear that the College environment was 
far from dull; as one first year student put it, "You get 
the feeling as soon as you come here that this place is 
alive." Another opinion, from an external college 
observer, offers a similar viewpoint, "Throughout my stay 


at Dawson, I had a very definite feeling of a 'dream or 


vision' of a certain kind of institute .. . I must admit 
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the challenge and the obvious dedication excited me" 
(CEGEP Report) Sheilah Thompson, Douglas College, 
Vancouver, October, 1972:4). 

The stOl Owing 16 ae .cescriptLion of an event that 
occurred during the first day of this research activity at 
the College. The College, as reported in its newspaper, 
Bacwsiy anctate Of Cristea. HUManities courses were to be 
altered by provincial government legislation and there was 
a possibility of regulations regarding student attendance. 
At the request of students, the Board of Governors inter 
rupted their monthly meeting and adjourned to the Gate— 
teria to meet with an estimated one thousand students to 
discuss the proposed legislation. After an hour of dis- 
cussion it was decided to send a telegram of protest to 
the government; committees were set up to examine the 
issue further. The Board had not expected a meeting of 
this nature, and the students themselves had only thought 
freatne idéasat 4,00«p.m. By 6.00 p.m. the cafeteria meet- 
ing was over, and the Board reconvened to its regular 
meeting. 

During the remainder of the week, four envatsatsl 
students met in groups of twenty to discuss the legisla- 
tion and possible action. Observation of one of these 
groups indicated that students were .very concerned with 
possible restrictions on freedom, which, as one student 


S440 0 (ise Theasoul of thas College.” 
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Also during that week, John Holt, a noted education 
critic, held an open seminar on “What Education Could Be" 
at the College. Another seminar reviewing "Alternative 
Forms of College Education" was staged by faculty and 
local university professors. The college paper contained 
articles reviewing the visit to the College of Buckminster 
Puller, and the upcoming lectures by political activist, 
Pierre Vallieres. A total of eighty-two open meetings 
were announced in the weeks Daily Bulletins. 

Persons interviewed, noted that the Board did not 
usually meet in the cafeteria, otherwise these activities 
represented the normal pace of life within the College. 

A majority of college members seemed to appreciate 
the active pace of college life making positive interpre- 
tations of some organizational features which might con- 
ventionally be regarded as negative. For example, inter- 
viewees commonly used the terms anarchy and chaos in 
describing the College. A faculty member put it this way, 
plete ett here, but aoaa sociologist I find it puzzling 
that an organization can be much closer to anarchy and 
survive than I ever thought possible." A departmental 
chairman stressed the educational value of such an atmos- 
phere. ."Sure-it's terribly “chaotic, anefiicient and 
frustrating--I love it--it's exactly what we opted for when 
we said people could get involved es the creation of their 


own learning experience." 
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One student government leader described aspects 
of student behavior as symbolic of the College's "loose- 
ness." 

When kids come into the administrative area they 
can see the student government office right next to 
Squee Gordon's office (Coordinator of Educational 
Services). They can see us playing hockey and tackle 
£OOthAL einmthenbalisy,1.c Sort of loosens kids up 
(Dawson Planet, Fall, 1971: undated). 

Another student commented: 

Theremare neabuq moralyrestrictions on* things” like 
dope--kids use their own judgement. It's nothing to 
see.a student: walking around.with a bottle of beer in 
his hand or a bunch of people gambling, or "toking up” 
in the cafeteria. 

An observer is soon aware of these behaviors in the 
€ollege:;,. although. the frequency of drinking seems, to be 
more associated with the holiday season when parties 
involving a cross section of college members were common. 

Some persons accentuated the less desirable 
aspects of tne College; yet it may be significant to note 
that most also expressed feelings of personal satisfaction 
with the College. A technology teacher exemplified this 
Seed tuCe sin nSaying ~aalMay crivticize this Colledge “a “Tot, 
Hareoeam really happy mere.» Li's. the, Kind or place I 
would have liked to have attended." Faculty were very 
free with their criticism of. the College,, but. 2t was 
usually presented in the form of constructive criticism, 


and seldom did it represent their overall outlook. 


At the same time however, one sensed several 


sources of frustration which, in time, could over-ride 
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more positive elements of the College. Some faculty found 
it difficult to equate the "organizational slack" engender- 
ed by the participative approach, with other values relat- 
ing to a sense of academic Purpose’ -and collective or 
organizational direction. The following quotation from a 
biology faculty member reflects this concern: 


You wonder if the College stands for anything 


positive or concrete, everything is so fluid. If you 
want to take a stand on anything, you're pretty well 
On your Own. There doesn't seem to be a collective 


commitment to anything. You find yourself treading 
Wacery there’ ice no tirm Tooting. 


It appeared from interviews that an element of 
dissatisfaction was growing within the Coltege™ as" faculty 
and administrators spoke of the need for more predicta- 
bility in their environment and a sense of accomplishment 


from their -attivities? 


Changing Climate 

Concerns were expressed by many interviewees that 
the College had changed so much over four years. A common 
complaint was that it had grown too big, increasing in 
Size from approximately 1,800 students to nearly 5,000 
Students. Less feeling of community spirit, bureaucratiza- 
tion and conservatism were all mentioned as consequences 
Of this qrowtn, 

Apparently the most striking change within the 


College took place between the first and second year: 
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The intimacy of college life so outstandingly 

evident in 1969-70, diminished visibly in 1970-71-- 
two campuses, the sheer increase in enrolment, the 
quick integration of new faculty members, crowded 
conditions and the loss of the effect of novelty so 
evident in 1969-70 were all contributing factors 
(Annual Report, October 1971:3). 

A student who had been at the College in the first 
year and had since returned, noticed the overall change 
and described it this way: 

The place got overstructured. In the first year 

students became aware that they had to clean up 
dirty messes in the cafeteria and the lounges. It 
was total awareness of being responsible for your 
own things. Now they've got cleaning crews to do it. 
That's symbolic of the change here, 
Another student who had been a member of the College 
Commission on Structures, reflected a common opinion that 
the College was becoming more structured in its operation. 
PUlseDOt cgssOreneoverall now. BYothatsiamean it's 
gotten so big things are not as loose as they used 
to be, there are more channels for doing things now. 

Many faculty, administrators and ASP were of the 
opinion that the student body was also becoming more 
conservative. Comments such as "We don't even have any 
pseudo radicals anymore;" "They're younger, quieter, more 
studious," and "They still want to be involved to a 
degree, but they don't rant and rave about it," were 
heard frequently. It was not possible to ascertain the 
validity of these comments but st did occu, to the 
researcher that perhaps faculty and others at the College 
had also changed in that they may have learned better to 


cope with student involvement. 
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Aesociated wath the, changing, climate there were a 
number of instances where rules and regulations were 
evolving. For example, the original "Dawson Approach" 
stated, “The time commitment of each member of the commun 
ity should not be measured by anyone but hamselio. | some 
departments however, adopted self-imposed minimal working 
hours. A faculty member of the English department 
explained why they set a ruling: 

There were a couple of people who were seldom here, 

they weren't sharing the load. So we passed a 
departmental ruling requiring a minimum number of 
hours. The ruling didn't bother most of us because 
we were going to be here anyway. 

Mosaic: A microcosm of change. Developments in 
one of the College's innovative programs, Mosaic, are 
illustrated here as a microcosm of change in the larger 
College. Both began with little advance planning as 
directions were to evolve out of the process of experience; 
both experienced difficulty in reconciling values of 
individual freedom and organizational commitment; and both 
tended to become somewhat more structured and conservative 
in their operation. 

Mosaic began in the first college year when four 
faculty banded together to offer an Hinter-cisciplinary., 
multi-credit, project oriented, experiential and experi- 
mental program," to one hundred students (Emanon ., Mosaic 
Issue, 1970). An interview with a Mosaic faculty member 


revealed how the program got started, what some of the 
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problems were, and how it had changed. 
He explained that the program, 
was an outgrowth of the freedom and innovation 
implied in Paul's (the president) Dawson Approach. 
The rest of the College was becoming just another 
college, so we decided to try to apply the Dawson 
philosophy in a smaller group. 
The philosophy was interpreted essentially as one of 
freedom and as the Mosaic faculty member explained: 

One of the unwritten rules of Mosaic in the begin- 

Ning was that, NO Ome was tO lay his trip on anyone 
else. But it dicn it work, a meeting would be called 
and nobody would show up. Mosaic consisted of 
everyone going his own way. 

Te Wasepointed out that Mosaic now has’ a, constitu- 
wron, the program i1s*more limited, and there are estab- 
lished rules requiring seventy percent attendance at all 
meetings. 

Mosaic was also a microcosm of the larger College's 


challenge in dealing with freedom. This theme is dealt 


mMurh In more detail in, tne next section. 
1OWh a THE CHALLENGE OF FREEDOM 


The dominant theme of freedom within the College 
emerged through discussion with students, faculty, 
aumintserators and Support persons. The concep. of Trée-— 
som appeared to be almost synonymous with the name Dawson, 


and with the participatory ideal it was trying to implement 
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A Measure of Freedom 


Further support for the pervasive presence of this 


theme was gained from administration of the "Freedom" sub- 


Sscate=o7 tne -instreutional Functioning Inventory (IFI, 1970). 


with: 


Freecom, 1n the IPD 2s described as having to do 


«+ « « academic freedomlor faculty and students 
as well as freedom in their personal lives for all 
individuals in the campus community. High scores 


imply that respondents perceive themselves to be 
essentially free to discuss topics and organize 
Groups Or Their Own iheosing «~to invite. controversial 
speakers, and to be relatively free of college re- 
SPrictLons Onetneir pereonal conduct and activities. 
Low scores suggest an institution that places many 
restraints on the academic and perosnal lives of 
Peciatey ana sticeni Ss (inst itutiOnalserunctLOning 
Piventory Manual « Joyo: i). 


Results were as follows: 


FREEDOM SUB SCALE 


Group Mean Percentile (nt) 
Oe, en 2 Equivalent 

Students whew 92 42 

Faculty ROE Beto $5) 98 36 

Administrators LL 26 93 of 


The percentiles, all over ninety, are general 


wmcdicators Of the climete Of rreedom which Gxisted Within 


the College. How college members feel about freedom, and 


the challenges faced by the College in coping with this 


aspect of organizational life, are given further 
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consideration in~-the following discussion. 


Coping With Freedom 

The majority of persons interviewed offered favour- 
able impressions of freedom in the College. Although they 
perceived the College as becoming more structured, this 
factor did not appear to be inhibiting the climate of free- 
dom. For example, a new faculty member, expressed his 
dismay with others who had told him the College was becom- 
ing more restrictive: 

IT am a new teacher here and have taught in many 

Other places, but nowhere have I found the fantastic 
freedom to do what I am competent at doing, as I have 
found here. 

Several students and faculty pointed to innovative 
programs and courses as indicators of freedom within the 
College. As a technology teacher commented: 

There is a great deal of freedom here. Something 
like that way-out Mosaic program, which I don't 
personally care for, is symbolic of this and has to 
be preserved. The nature of our administration and 
our: structure rpermits this kind of athing. 

Although a feeling of freedom pervaded the College, 
there were still mixed emotions as to the degree of demon- 
strated success in coping with freedom. Some of the 
difficulties encountered in dealing with individual and 


collective responsibility are depicted by this student's 


article appearing in the college paper: 


louring an interview, a Mosaic faculty member 
asserted that the college president was their major suppor* 
ter. 
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SORRY GOD--WE CAN'T EVEN SAY WE TRIED THIS TIME 


Turnstiles will soon be implemented in the library, 
fire exits will be locked except when triggered by 
alarm and there will probably be penalties for overdue 
BOOKS. . 


I disagree with these security measures, and this 
creates an “internal CoOnrilict since I alse Know we need 
them because . . . Dawson is “Supposed to be some 
kinda'different" and it is not. We're not. Dawson 
is indicative of a certain pattern of conduct which 
occurs all too frequently these days: We as people 
have abdicated all responsibility to others and their 
rights and ultimately to ourselves and our rights. 


Dawson's philosophy gives each of us the right to 
Darrieci pate (OrunoOLetOumarticipate) im life win the 
manner that suits the individual best. What we do 
not seem to realize is that this does not include 
achieving our rights at the expense of someone else's. 
If we had individual responsibility to each other we 
could compromise on problems that arise, nullifying 
the need to-~he policed. But.1 know in my, out. that 
thio, tS etOO MUCh LO Uack (LOR, a'then egain, Lleastitl keep 
hoping . . . Love Shirley (Dawson Planet, No. 14, 
Seigler @ gue aR weg me 
These viewpoints are but a sampling of the mater- 
ijals on the same theme written by a cross section of 
college members and regularly published in the college 
newspaper. The particular article may appear to be some- 
what dramatic as it was written at a time of perceived 
crisis (possible library restrictions). However, as 
learned during the course of interviewing, the article 
probably reflects feelings most persons at the College 
have experienced at one time or another. 
Many issues associated with the adoption of a 


participatory style of governance emerge here. The 


central one however, seems to revolve around the question 
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of how to maintain an open climate, provide a measure of 
efficiency, and yet also cultivate an environment in which 
people can become aware of their responsibilities, and 
interdependence with others. 

Learning to cope with freedom was suggested by 
many persons as one of the unique educational features of 
the College. A humanities teacher's comment on freedom is 
representative of such viewpoints. It also suggests a 
provocative question regarding the functioning of adminis- 
trators within such an environment. 

The College is still a unique experiment in free- 
dom, naturally there is a degree of anarchy but there 
is much learning. I wish more people could better 
understand that creativity can come from apparent 
chaos. You have to be able to put up with ambiguity 
here. The prime example of this is Paul. He can 
tolerate the turbulence associated with people learn- 
ing to handle their freedoms; to learn more about 
themselves. Is this unique among administrators? 

To assess the degree to which others in the College 
shared the idea that Dawson was an educational experiment 
in freedom, the following statement was included in the 
survey: "Dawson iS an experiment with freedom. We are 


willing to make mistakes and learn by them." Responses 


were as follows: 
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Percent Percent Who Percent No 
Who Agree Disagree Opinion iy 
Students 84 5 one! 70 
Faculty 85 6 9 58 
Administrators 846 0 14 qf) 
ASP 67 7 16 18 


Willingness to tolerate the turbulence associated 
with an open climate appeared to characterize “the “attitudes 
of most college members. Persons seemed to identify with 
this aspect of the College as it was considered as part of 
the "Dawson" way of doing things. It should be cautioned 
however that this attitude towards freedom may be somewhat 
tenuous as many persons also complained about the abuse of 
freedom within the College. This problem,coupled with 
increasing size and more conservative trends discussed 


earlier,may have a bearing on future conditions. 
V. THE INDIVIDUAL AND THE COLLEGE 


Human resources literature points to the need for 
establishing organizations which are eonducive, to the 
personal growth of members. Conditions which allow for 
individuals to influence decisions which affect them are 
viewed as prerequisites to opportunities for self-—actualia-— 
zation. 

It was not within the scope:of this study to 


examine specific social psychological relationships, but 
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it did come out clearly in the interviews that most persons 
experienced a very positive association wa tho theecolilege. 

A sampling of interview excerpts from a cross section of 
ASP,-faculty,administrators and» students are illustrative 
of this condition. Survey responses are included to sub- 
stantiate interview impressions. Opportunities to be self- 
reliant, to be regarded as an individual, a feeling of not 
being hindered by unnecessary organizational constraints, 
and strong identification with the College were mentioned 
frequently. 
A maintenance head who had worked for twenty 
years in industry, *expressed his feelings about the College 
this way: 
This place is like a breath of Fresh aie LOL me. 
My other work was with good companies mind you, but 
there it was, get the job done or else--make a buck. 
Here there is a different outlook, you work hard, 
maybe harder than in industry, but. you re treated 
like a human being, not a bloody robot. You've got 
to learn to work with people as human beings: here. 
You just can't go "around shouting out orders; if 
you do you're dead. For me, my four years here have 
been worth twenty in industry. 
Twenty-nine of thirty five faculty interviewed 
were duite explicit ag@ut their positive personal relation- 
shap with the Collegegg 4 humanities teacher stated 
succinctly, “This College is part of me. It ig mine as 


much as it is anyone else's. I helped to create bt pfand I 


am also responsible for it. It's as simple as aiteaen &: 


Identification. Assuming that an expression of a 
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sense of responsibility for the College may also be an 
indicatoG of ones identification with the College, the 
foliowing statement was included on the survey. "I feel a 
sense Of responsibility for this College." Responses were 
as fOLLOwS : 


Percent Percent Who Percent No 


Who Agree Disagree Opinion (i) 
Students 57 55 10 50 
Pacua ty 83 1: 7 58 
Administrators 86 14 0 7 
ASP 83 ¥y 0 18 


A secretary who had been with the College since the 
beginning suggested that a sense of responsibility was felt 
more by those who had shared in the College's development 
Since the first year. When the same data is analyzed in 
terms of the number of years one had been at the College, 


the following trend is supportive of her notion. 


Number of Years Percent Percent Who Percent No 


at the College Who Agree Disagree Opinion (N) 
r 54 2 14 36 
2 68 26 6 47 
a 70 23 7 45 
4 88 5 2 Ss 


The association between an increased sense of 
responsibility, and time at the College, is particularly 
noticeable in the case of students. This may have a bear- 


ing on the manner in which they respond to freedom at the 
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College and would be deserving of more focussed research. 
It may also be useful to note that nine faculty 
members added comments on the survey to the effect that 
they felt more responsibility towards their departments 
than to thésCollege aca whe let. This= perspective is in 
keeping with interview feedback indicating more allegiance 


to these smaller units. 


rersOne! Satistection. The interviewer received a 
distinct impression from most persons at the College that 
they found the environment, although hectic at times, to be 
generally personally rewarding. For example, a librarian 
in relating her experiences stated: 


You had to build your job from scratch. You pretty 
well wrote your own job description. You learned 
quickly to be self-starting, to take Pes oOns DL liry 
encdwiiitiarive. | tf yciedidn't do it, it wouldntt get 
done. tits Str applies at the College.” Tn a way 
this place has been great for me personally. 


An ex-faculty member described his experience with 
ene Cottece this way. "lt was a oDlace where I felt IL could 


really spread my wings. You really got the feeling that 


as an individual you had an opportunity to grow." And a 


chemistry faculty member, expanding on a similar theme, 


offered this testimony: 


- this person who became an administrator in a new 
college in the area, also stressed that Dawson's uniqueness 
was not just related to the euphoria associated with begin- 
ning a new college. Dawson had a distinctiveness of its 
Own. In describing what was unique about the College he 
used the terms, freedom, dynamic, SULULITStICy exciting, and 
chaotic. 
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It may sound corny but my personality has changed 
weOm Here, I think) I get along with other people 
Mech Setters row.e Woulhavertto, to get along in all of 
the meetings that we have. Here you can work with 
others in making your own decisions, knowing that 
somebody up there (administration) isn't controlling 
the show. 


It's been a creative place for me, I have been 
able to be myself. I ama better person as a result 
of my experience at the College. 

Students did not seem to be quite as articulate 
about a sense of personal growth. Most of their comments 
eentered around é€xpressions such as, “You can do your own 
thing here," or "I can be myself." One student who was 
very active as a parity department member and participant 
On several college committees suggested, "The truly import- 
and things I have learned here have been about other people 
and myself, and I learned them through going to meetings, 
not just through classes." Another student expressed this 
opinion of her relationship to the College: 

I feel close towards Dawson. Even though I am not 

fully involved in the government of the College, I 
would not trade the freedom of expression I've found 
here for a more structured college. Dawson may be a 
dittle inefficient’ et) times, and a bit aggravating 
as +we DLYebub si hthineintesewacth strckinguattoumednd 
working harder on an individual basis to concentrate 
on my studies. In an unstructured place like this, 
one has to discipline oneself, because no one else 
will do it for you, and when I come through this 
system I will be stronger and have more of my own 
initiative than I would otherwise. 

In an attempt to gain more specific response 


regarding persons feelings about themselves and.the Col- 


lege, the statement, “I think I am a better person as a 
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result of my experience at Dawson," was included on the 


survey. Results were as follows: 


Percent Percent Who Percent No (N) 

Who Agree Disagree Opinion 
Students 472 da 17 70 
Faculty 74 6 20 58 
Administrators 100 0 0 1 
ASP 67 16 tefl 18 


Most persons agreed with this viewpoint and many 
added comments to the item. Some indicated that they were 
too new to the College to make a judgement, others sugges- 
ted how difficult it would be for them to work in a more 
structured environment, and one person stated, "this is 
ridiculous, education has nothing to do with pensona Iisty ow 

Although the majority of persons expressed satis- 
faction with the College, many of them also spoke of the 
human toll: The excitement of the College, the continual 
face-to-face confrontation with each other in attempts to 
solve immediate problems, the constant scrutiny of one's 
personal values as his opinions are openly questioned, the 
sense of a lack of accomplishment in developing a harmon- 
ious community and the drain on one's energy were all 
mentioned as part of this toll. In a seemingly paradoxical 
fashion, this situation which engendered both satisfaction 


and exhaustion typified the college environment. 
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V. FINAL COMMENTS ON THE DAWSON APPROACH 


The following faculty member's viewpoint mirrors 
the opinion that the existing college environment stemmed 
from interpretations of the "Dawson Approach." Her inter- 
pretation of this philosophy also bears striking similar- 
ity to the concept of motivation underlying Douglas 
McGregor's Theory Y. 

The Dawson Approach was written at a level of high 
fervor and I am glad it was. I think we still have 
the spirit of it here. The ideals of freedom, in- 
volvement and a focus on the individual have permeated 
this College. 

I always thought it was better to assume the best 
ivieoe person and etiinmk tnat. Ss Paul's approach, At 
least he relates to me in that way, and I think every- 
one else will tell you the same thing. If you let 
people know you assume they can be better, they become 
that way. it's a self-fulfilling prophecy. 

Although people generally felt positively about the 
climate fostered by this philosophy some negative comments 
were also expressed. A few persons could not comprehend 
why the College seemed to be so unorganized, why it was 
trying to adopt a participative approach which only bene- 
fited "a few radical students and loud mouthed, long haired 
faculty," and why the administration did not take a firmer 
hand in giving more direction to the College. 

Stressing interpersonal difficulties and the 
methodology required for launching a participative program, 


a despondent English faculty member offered this viewpoint: 


Given the problems of the community to understand 
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the Dawson philosophy, it was a pity we ever tried it. 
People had no real respect for one another. We just 
came together expecting everything to work out, but 

it didn't, because we never really worked on the 
interpersonal aspects. Being involved in a place like 
this has an effect of exposing one's real personality. 
You can't get away from it. A--lot of people weren't 
ready for it, including myself. 


Participatory democracy has to have a fist behind 
it to get it off.the ground... People are just moat 
socialized to the principles underlying it. To just 
trust in human good is nonsense because people revert 
Baek to their ocldevays,o. doing things which is’ really 
quite conservative for most of our faculty. Anyway, 
the Dawson philosophy goes against the grain of the 
established order and the whole flavour of our tra- 
ditional education system. 


Concerning the possibility of implementing a 
"Dawson Approach," a continuing problem was the extent to 
which the College should be attempting to accommodate 
diverse points of view. What about faculty who didn't 
believe in a participative approach? One faculty member 
put his opinion this way: 
The College should make it quite clear that what 
we're here for is to be experimental and to be 
innovative in curriculum and organization. Those who 


function better in a more controlled environment 
should go there. 


In looking back on the "Dawson Approach," an 
administrator, no longer with the College, responded: 


I still believe in Dawson and the participatory 
thing. I found a lot of frustration and tension 
there. Some people thrived on the College, others 
Gidn't, but I doubt there are many who don't get 
something out of being there. 


Another ex-administrator had this opinion: 
I was not caught up in the Dawson mystique myself, 


but I found some of the most creative things in 
education to take place there. Things like the 
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Commission, the variety of Humanities offerings and 
programs like Reflections and Mosaic. 


When asked about his perspective on the "Dawson Approach," 
Paul Gallagher responded, "Personally, the dream is not as 
far advanced into reality as I might have hoped, but as far 
as can be expected." 

Discussion with asGroup Of: faculty pointed out that 
the term, the "Dawson Approach," was no longer in vogue. 
Tt was over-used in the past, you don't hear much about 
it anymore." It was further explained that some people 
Had become, very disillusioned about it all. "It's a.case 
of depressed idealists poking fun at something we had 
wanted to believe_in but realized that we couldn't pull it 
ra ie Sn 

Certainly some people were disillusioned, some 
were frustrated by the intangible nature of the philosophy, 
and some viewed it as a measure of defeat when practice 
did not.match the ideal., But translation of the original 
approach into organizational practice was very much in 
evidence; in the individual freedom experienced; in the 
existence of the numerous open meetings and the opportun- 
at to be involveds sn thesinformality of the Coliaga- and 
in. the attitudes of persons who,.perceived.-the.College to 
have a sense Of purpose in "making participation work." 

The “Dawson Approach," it Cane served as an 
ideology promoting a sense of "personal and collective 


identity" within the College. 
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College members had internalized the spirit of the 
"Dawson Approach" and this was now reflected in the common 
usage of terms such as freedom, participation, and commun- 
ity. In one College Council meeting observed, the term 
community was used twenty-seven times. The Daily Bulletin 
still carried reference to the Dawson philosophy as 
evidenced by this library notice. 
Please do not force us to apply fines or other 
penalties for overdue books. It would go against 
the Dawson philosophy, but not returning materials 
also goes against the Dawson philosophy (Daily Bulle- 
Gin pOcKObe ry Ty aslD leben 
And, at a January, 1973, Board of Governors meeting, it 
was agreed that a proposed new campus although having 


Operational autonomy, should follow the guidelines of the 


"Dawson Approach," 
VII. SUMMARY AND ANALYSIS 


In this chapter, college climate and related atti- 
tudes of college members were examined in accordance with 
themes which emerged from the interview process. Persons 
attitudes towards freedom, change, and personal effect of 
the College were reflective of the overall environment. 
Both the positive and negative consequences of this organi- 
zational style were viewed as outgrowths of the participa- 
tive catalyst embodied in the Dawson philosophy. Indeed 
the very climate of the College itself seems to have been 


a product of this ongoing experimentation with participation. 
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In short the chapter reflected the "distinctive character" 
of a college learning to cope with a participative form of 
organization. 

That the College derived much of its uniqueness 
and identity from this experimentation seems evident. 
Identification with the "Dawson Approach" served as an 
integrating thread or ideology within the College, which 
provided cohesion for an otherwise fragmented organization. 

This cohesion, however,was faced with many detract- 
ors, one Of the dominant ones being the difficulty of 
coping with individual freedom. The climate of freedom is 
understandable as an output of the participative process 
when it is recognized that the basic level of involvement 
in decision-making is not at college wide, or departmental 
levels but at the individual level where one makes personal 
decisions with a minimum of organizational interference. 
Although this freedom was viewed as a positive factor; 
herein also lies the center of turbulence which poses 
continual challenge to the College. 

Inherent in the "Dawson Approach" is the question 
of individual and organizational interface. In keeping 
with the Argyris (1964) perspective of integrating indi- 
vidual and organizational goals, the sense of self-direc- 
tion, personal growth, and identification expressed by 
Many college members may be indicative of a degree of inte- 


gration. However, the College relied heavily on normative 
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controls theoretically derived from social interaction and 
recognition of interdependence. And it was faced with 
constantly recurring problems associated with this mode of 
Organization. 

How is the norm of freedom and concomitant respons- 
ibility to be fostered in an organization undergoing 
dramatic growth and faced with a transient population of 
Students each year? How does a large organization overcome 
biases of persons who,upon entering, do not equate personal 
responsibility or a sense of ownership for actions such as 
returning library books, and conceiving of college prob- 
lems as mine or ours rather than his and theirs? How does 
an Organization overcome attitudes of mistrust, defensive 
posture, and an inward looking stance of persons which 
does not permit them to conceive of the possibility of 
shared responsibility in governance? These are but some 
of the problems faced by the College in coping with free- 
dom and participation. 

The College was attempting to evolve alternative 
forms of education and organization but has not developed 
any procedures whereby these can be assessed. In the 
classroom for example, there may be many faculty using the 
Opportunity to be creative in their teaching, but very few 
people are aware of it because it is not communicated to 
others. Many good things may be happening but there is 


Fittle feedback within’ the, College. As one administrator 
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BUG eats 
Take Mosaic for example, we don't know if their 
graduates have gone to university, whether they're 
living some other kind of happy and productive life, 
or if half of them are completely disillusioned by 


their experience here. We can only guess as to what 
direction we're going in. 


Although the majority of persons interviewed 
stated they were quite happy at the College, certainly the 
atmosphere for everyone there is not positive. There were 
many whose tolerence for the frustration associated with 
a perceived lack of tangible results from efforts contri- 
buted, was becoming threadbare. From the standpoint of 
human resources theory, persons seem to feel satisfaction 
about their opportunity to be involved but the logistics 
of large scale involvement made it difficult to get things 
done effectively. Much of the subsequent frustration seems 
to have stemmed from a lack of recognizable accomplishment 
oreproductivity. 

In many respects, the organization of this student- 
centered college reflected the culture of its student body. 
The sense of immediacy and emphasis on "experiences" 
inherent in the youth culture was compatible with the 
evolutionary stance taken to college development. Perhaps, 
as one student suggested the "Dawson Approach" is an off- 
shoot of a now dead "Woodstock" era. The following com- 
ments by Roszak in describing an aspect of the counter 


culture, may be fitting here: 
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- « »- the young begin to speak of such impracti- 
calities as "community," and "participative demo- 
eracy iy. (ise) possible to retain an open, 
personalistic, unmanipulative and extremely trusting 
Style, and yet mount an effective program on a nat- 
ional scale? The worry is real enough; organizational 
Slackness is bound to be the price one pays for pur- 
Suing the ideal of participative democracy 
(Roszak, 1969:60). 


The "Dawson Approach" was not intended to be 
Static, rather it was intended to be responsive to new con- 
ditions as they arose. An attitude of evolutionary change, 
often in response to perceived crisis, rather than planned 
change has dominated past developments. Is Mosaic for 
example, to become a highly structured, inflexible organi- 
zation because of its reactive stance to organizational 


problems, and is the larger college following suit? 


3although Roszak's comment may be applicable to 
this College which relied on evolutionary change, the 
generality of his statement would likely be challenged by 
human resources proponents who stress the planning of 
Change. See for example, Bennis, W.G., et al., The Plan- 
ning of Change, New York, Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 
1969. 
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CHAPTER 7 


SUMMARY, CONCLUSIONS AND IMPLICATIONS 


AND SUGGESTIONS FOR FURTHER RESEARCH 
I. SUMMARY 


The object of this study was to describe the adop- 
tion of a participative approach to governance at Dawson 
College, Participatory governance within the College was 
not an outcome of a well developed plan, rather it was a 
response to the principle of participation implied in the 
College's founding philosophy. Participation was mani- 
fested in many different ways as it permeated several 
aspects of college life, Much of this investigation dis- 
cussed the College in transition as it learned to cope 
with a participatory form of operation. 

A broad definition of governance allowed the 
investigator the necessary leeway to examine some of the 
manifestations of the participatory process within the 
College. Related dimensions of governance; structure] 
arrangements, process or functioning of governing bodies, 
patterns of participation, and the college climate 
engendered by the participative process,were stated in 


chapter one as the sub-problems which were to guide this 
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investigation. Chapters three through six were based on 
examination of these sub-problems. 

Chapter three described structural arrangements 
for governance by tracing developments leading to the 
foundation of a representative council system. Evolution 
of the structure for governance was in itself an exper- 
ience in participation as college members organized them- 
SeiIves -FOmsthis, taskwt Amyriad of -dilffi cultheshwere 
encountered as they faced problems with communicating the 
essence of issues and agreeing upon common concerns relat- 
ing to governance. 

While commissions and negotiating committees were 
deliberating, there were several concurrent activities 
evolving which also shaped the direction of the College. 
Interim committees and councils were operating, depart- 
ments were forming, and some college members were emerging 
as extremely influential persons. People were finding 
ways of getting things done even without formalized 
channels. 

The Council system, set up after two years of 
negotiation, met with varied success. Councils were 
"bogged down" with procedural difficulties and problems 
of poor attendance. The formation of a single College 
Council seems to have alleviated some of the previous 
problems. At the time of this research, the operation of 


this Council in relation to the entire system of 
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governance, was under review. 

Chapter four examined the process whereby major 
governing bodies (the Board and the College Council), 
interacted in the Peet eee ner atpolLicyseonefaciubty 
evaluation and engagement. Minutes of Board and Council 
meetings were examined to trace the evolution of the policy 
Over a period of almost four years. The impact of several 
position papers, input from influential individuals, and 
related college conditions, were discussed as factors 
having a bearing on the policy. 

The nature of the policy itself, reflected another 
important factor; the College's focus on a participative 
mode of operation, The policy re-endorsed faculty partici- 
pation by including a clause citing faculty involvement in 
governance as one of the criteria for evaluation. tudent 
participation was ensured as they were to be involved in 
all phases of the engagement process including primary 
input into evaluation, and parity with faculty on engage- 
ment and re-engagement committees. 

Interviews with students and faculty indicated 
that there were many problems with operationalizing the 
policy. Some departments viewed the process as part of a 
staff development program whereas others saw it more in 
the light of "hiring and firing." On the whole however, 
students and Hoeu ly appeared to be. overwhelmingly in 


favour of the apes ead and engagement procedure, 
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Slow development of the policy over a four-year 
period was indicative of a time-consuming, but perhaps 
productive, process of operating according to a participa- 
tive style of governance. One could hypothesize, for 
example,that faculty tenure and unionization are reactions 
to organizations in which members feel they have little 
influence over decisions which affect them. Several inter- 
viewees in this study felt that tenure and unionization at 
the College were rejected because faculty had the oppor- 
EGliEtyY «oO "effect -decrsrons.» The hypothesis cries out for 
further testing. 

Chapter five examined the principle of participa- 
t¥en as it “functioned “at different levels within the 
College.” “It was learned that the majority of college 
members perceived an opportunity to participate; for many 
this knowledge was as important as actual participation. 
Only a few people were actively involved at the college 
level. Associated with the idea of decentralization, the 
focal *porMrt £Or partie? patron 13 at the departmental 
level. There was some interview evidence which indicated 
a small group of persons were actively involved in depart- 
mental governance and that the size of the department may 
have a bearing on the intensity of involvement. Questions 
of who participates and how, seem to require a whole 
series of answers depending on the level in the College 


and on the specific issue. 
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In the review of student and faculty parity, it was 
found that parity varied widely between departments as 
Many experienced difficulties in obtaining student repre- 
sentatives. In some departments this problem was resolved 
as faculty viewed it as their responsibility to take a 
more active role in encouraging student participation. For 
Many students the value of parity was to be found in the 
development of positive student-faculty relationships. In 
this regard, it was suggested that the classroom level may 
be a key level for student participation. 

The chapter included a brief discussion on adminis- 
trative and organizational concerns related to a participa- 
tory approach. It was pointed out that administration in 
the College, while requiring technical skill, also 
required the ability to function according to one's ideas 
rather than one's position. 

Some of the problems of implementing a participa- 
tive style of management within the service departments 
were reviewed. The operation of these areas, it seemed, 
required approaches to participation which were different 
from those in other areas of the College. 

Chapter six described the college climate and 
several related dimensions. It was suggested that the 
principle of participation, an interpretation Of the 
college philosophy, engendered a climate characterized by 


dynamism, freedom, and fragmentation. Interviewees 
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pointed out that the climate was changing as more conserv- 
ative and structured elements set in. It was indetermin- 
ant though, as to the effects of these changes on the 
pervasive feeling of freedom experienced by college 
members, 

The chapter revealed that the majority of persons 
perceived a sense of personal growth associated with their 
experience in the College. Some of this positiveness 
however, was attenuated by feelings of frustration asso- 
ciated with inordinate amounts of time and energy required 
to accomplish organizational tasks. 

Finally it was hypothesized that the "Dawson 
Approach," although somewhat vague, served as an ideology 
which promoted a sense of identity within the College and 
provided cohesion for an otherwise fragmented organization. 

The chapter on related literature discussed the 
participative principle emerging from humanistic psycho- 
logy, human resources theory and new forms of college 
governance. Using this literature as a base it was sugges- 
ted that a college operating with a high degree of | 
participatory governance might be characterized by certain 
Organizational features. These included structural 
arrangements which accommodate participation of all con- 
stituencies, integrate academic and financial decision- 
making, have administrative and ie ieee components, 


decentralize decision-making, and are adaptable to new 
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conditions. It was also concluded that such a college 
would be typified by an open climate, cultivated by pur- 
poseful strategies designed to facilitate participation 
and communications. These criteria provide a framework 


for discussion of conclusions in the following section. 
i CONCLUSIONS AND IMPLICATIONS 


This study examined .a college in the midst of 
evolving a participative mode of operation and adapting 
to new conditions as they arose. Consequently caution 
must be taken in arriving at premature conclusions. The 


following comments should be regarded in this light. 


Structural Arrangements for Governance 

Accommodate participation for all constituencies. 
The Board of Governors and the College Council provided 
an opportunity for all constituencies to be represented 
at the college level of governance. In keeping with the 
student centered focus of the College, students had parity 
on all college governing bodies, including parity with 
faculty in all departments. At the same time it was 
recognized in the study that there was wide variance in 
the degree to which persons seized their opportunity to 
participate. 

Integration of academic and financial decisions. 
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concerns caused many problems within the College in the 
beginning. Subsequent amalgamation of the Academic and 
Resources Council alleviated much of the problem and decen- 
tralization of budgeting to the departmental level resul- 
ted in greater student and faculty involvement in fiscal 


ertairs:: 


Existence of administrative and governance com- 
ponents. In the early development of the College an 
administrative structure existed although how it was to 
function in relation to the system of governance was un- 
Clear, Administrators like others in the College were 
faced with the task of learning to operate within a parti- 
cipative milieu. A clearer understanding of administra- 
tion as essentially executive activity and governance as 
degislative activity evolved... Administrators, for a 
number of reasons, still had..a great.deal of input into 
BeQLtslative activity. 

Recent developments within administrative and 
academic support services indicated that these functions 
are more -related.to-the administrative component of the 
College. Demands for increased efficiency, and diffi- 
culties in coping with participative styles have led to 
reexamination of how to apply a participative approach to 


these areas. 


Decentralization of decision-making. College 
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governance was characterized by a high degree of decen- 
tralization. Decentralization followed through college, 
departmental, classroom, and individual levels of decision- 
Making. Questions of which decisions were to be made at 
which levels were a constant Challenge to the organization. 
Problems of coping with individual decisions (freedom) and 
collective responsibility as described in chapter six, and 
the jurisdictional dispute between the English department 
and the College Council reported in chapter four, are 


examples of these difficulties. 


Adaptability ‘to new conditions. Amalgamation of 
all councils into one College Council may serve as an 
example of adaptability. Permanence did not seem to be 
highly valued within the College. In the first year in 
particular, all governing bodies were to evolve to meet a 
need and were considered as "interim." The Pattern For 
Dawson Government contains a section calling for regular 


review of the system of governance. 


Proposed model of organization. Looking at the 
College organization as a whole it does not resemble 
either the classical bureaucratic or the participatory 
models discussed in chapter two. Although closer in 
degree to the participatory model it appears to combine 
aspects .of both models. 


In discussion of models of college organization 
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Dire 
suited to shared decision-making, Hodgkinson (1969:41) 
Btates: 

The ideal to shoot for would be a system in which 
decisions affecting individual lives and commitments 
would be made in the smallest possible units, while 
matters of logistics and support services should be 
made in the largest context available ... 

The bureaucratic model, although applicable to 
some aspects of college organization, does not seem parti- 
cularly applicable to those aspects directly associated 
with the teaching-learning process. A model of organiza- 
tion which encompasses less restrictive parameters than 
does bureaucracy, but still allows for certain bureau- 
Cwatic functions is tapeposec by Shull et al. O07 OES Gye 
A modified version=of their “matrix" model (Figure 7) is 
presented as a framework appropriate for summarizing sig- 
nificant dimensions of college organization examined in 


this study. 


The matrix model incorporates the components 


suggested by Hodgkinson. It is based upon the interaction 
of two key organizational dimensions: the nature of the 
task, and the educational objective. Tasks are viewed on 


a continuum from those at one end which are generally 
routine; service oriented and other directed, toythose at 
the other end which are unique, personal growth oriented 
and largely self-directed. The educational objectives 
dimension is also on a continuum with supportive educa- 


tional services at one end and the teaching-learning 
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process at the other. 

The idiagonalaxis illustrates “the"influénce of 
tasks and objectives and represents the functional units 
within the College. These range from centralized system 
Oriented units such as the support services to decentral- 
ized person oriented units such as the classroom and the 
individual. 

It is also possible to conceptualize the position- 
ing of college constituents and governmental bodies along 
the diagonal continuum. For example, ASP would be mainly 
concerned with activities which are service centered 
whereas students and faculty would focus on growth oriented 
learning activity at the classroom and individual levels. 
Governmental units such as the Board and the Councils 
would focus on college-wide activity whereas peper omens) 
councils would relate to their respective levels. Oppor- 
tunity for direct participation in decisions increases as 
one moves along the continuum from centralized to decen- 


tralized activity. 
Cultivation of an Open Climate 


Open climate. It would appear that the College 
functioned along those dimensions associated with an open 
climate. There is much concern for the individual within 
the organization and most persons seem to have a sense of 


personal satisfaction apn their association with the 
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College. Social controls are mainly normative; based 
on good will and mutual trust. At the same time, 
however, there is a growing awareness of the need for some 
guidelines, such as the development of a Code of Behavior 
proposed by the College Council. For many persons, the 
novelty of a participative approach is diminishing and the 
vagaries associated with the loose organization of the 
College are tiresome. For the most part, people want to 
maintain positive aspects of the open climate? yet? there 
are many factors which militate against this possibility. 
The dominant factor seems to be that there is no visible 
eoneentratéed effort to*maintain “an open”climate. 

The existing climate evolved with the participa- 
tory nature of the College. An evolutionary approach to 
development--we will resolve our problems when we know 
what our problems are--seems to have contributed much in 
that it generated commitment to the College and capital- 
ized on a great deal of individual initiative. However, 
reliance on an evolutionary approach to change can lead to 
unintended consequences. 

The College wishes to maintain a focus on the indi- 
vidual, or the human dimension of the organization. 
Sergiovanni and Starratt (1971) point out that an organiza- 
tion must take an active stance in developing and maintain- 
ing such a focus. There is a real danger of unplanned 


development leading «tom organizational drift." Change is 
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haphazard as organizational members react to problems 
that occur; a series of reactions over time leads to 
increasing bureaucratization of the CLgani wa tLOn s | a. i 
persons do not take a proactive stance to planning and 
control of the organization, they end up being controlled 
by the organization. 

Changes which took place in the Mosaic program 
serve aS an example of this drift, and may be illustrative 
of changes within the larger College as well. At first 
there was a general goal that the Mosaic experience would 
provide opportunity for self-direction as people learned 
to handle their freedoms. The concept however, was not 
based on a commitment to any philosophical or educational 
rationale as to why or how this could be carried out, but 
Peelers Omrds.: Glut Leelings nat iit, was "good." In times of 
crisis the "gut" feeling settled in the background as 
Mosaic members reacted to immediate problems; what used 
to be a primary goal has been displaced and is now second- 
CiVveetieti. 1S .o. 90g rated hl. 

Within the larger College it is questionable to 
what extent the participative process is based on a commit- 
ment to an educational and organizational rationale. Will 
the desire to maintain a participative approach stand up 


in the face of continual organizational problems? 


Strategies to promote communication and partici- 
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strategies be developed to counteract bureaucratic 
tendencies, to promote communications, and ensure a 
participative approach, In a participative organization, 
both communication of information and interpersonal com- 
munications related to group functioning seem to take on 
added importance. Firstly, decentralization requires that 
persons have access to,,or be able to generate, needed 
information for broad based decision-making. Within the 
College, many interviewees complained that getting communi- 
cation which informs rather than overwhelms, was a constant 
problem affecting their participation. 

Secondly, the participatory approach entails an 
abundance of meetings and group decision-making. Both the 
"Operation Beaver" report and another internal report 
entitited “The Search for Community" (Horne, April, 1972, 
unpublished), referred to problems with group processes: 
College governance relied a great deal on mutual trust and 
cooperation, yet group functioning was often characterized 
by mistrust and conflict. Conflict was either suppressed 
or smoothed over rather than resolved. In addition, many 
interviewees suggested that meetings were often time- 
consuming, unproductive and hostile. No strategies 
existed within the College for dealing with these problems. 
The College, as concluded above, contained the necessary 
structural arrangements for participatory governance, yet 


as Hodgkinson (1971:11) notes, "Structures are no better 
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218 
than the people who operate within them. No structure can 


generate trust; only people can do that." 


Assessment of college governance. It is possible 
to make a general assessment of the College's experimenta- 
tion in participation and to comment briefly on the educa- 
tional implications therein. The discussion of strengths 
and weaknesses which follows is based upon aspects of 
applied human resources theory. Also presented are related 
dimensions of Organization Development which may aid in 
resolution of some problems associated with a participative 
approach. 

What has Dawson College done well in implementation 


of participation in-college governance? 


1. In chapter two a distinction was made between 
the perspective of participation in human relations eee 
and that in human resources theory; the function of par- 
ticipation in the former was artificial and manipulative 
white the latter approach to participation involved. an 
honest desire to share decision-making among all organiza- 
ronal members. From thespoint of the intent of partici— 
pation at Dawson College, it is the observer's conclusion 
that there was a sincere and genuine attempt to incorporate 
all interested college members as actual shareholders in 
the college-and its activities. This intent, which is a 
prerequisite to meaningful participatory governance, 
stemmed from the supportive activities of the college 


president and the Board of Governors. 
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2. A college-wide Council was established which 
included representation from all college constituencies. 
A highly decentralized form of decision-making to the 
department, classroom, and individual levels was also 


accomplished. 


3. The College made use of temporary decision- 
making systems such as ad hoc task forces and interim 
councils which enabled it to be flexible and adaptable to 
changing college conditions; particularly conditions 


related to rapid growth. 


4. The College recognized the need for efficient 
and effective administrative practices to support the 
Perec nO—tearning LuUnClLlOn. tn effect the concept of 
participation in these administrative functions was begin- 
ning to be differentiated from participation as applied to 


the College's system of academic governance. 


5. A non-restrictive climate existed within the 
College which allowed for-a qreat deal of individual free- 
dom and creativity. There was some evidence to indicate 
that faculty capitalized on this climate to be innovative 
in their teaching practice. Although a comparative study 
would be necessary to substantiate a claim for creativity 
and innovation in the College's curriculum, it is note- 
worthy that in addition to the Mosaic program discussed 
previously, the college calendar listed eight other pro- 
grams which might be considered highly me neearive in any 


college setting. 
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6. College members, particularly those who were 
highly involved in governance, were aware of problems which 
confronted the College and were attempting to alleviate 
some of those problems. Smaller college units were being 
developed in response to the problem of increasing college 
Size and associated problems of impersonality, and indirect 
MerticipeiionsnvFomexemple, during the time of this 
research, a faculty member was released from teaching 
duties to organize small-group experiential learning pro- 
jects which would accommodate approximately three hundred 
students at several off campus locations. Other proposals 
to divide the College into smaller identifiable groupings 


were also being entertained by the College Council. 


Poa COllegesedministrators, learned to adapt to a 
participative style of governance which entailed working 
through various college groups as part of the decision 
making process. This suggested, aS appropriate, an 
administrative style which might be described as facili- 
tative and coordinative, as opposed to directing and con- 


BroLUinag. 


8. A very positive aspect of the College's environ- 
ment was its ability to accommodate a wide assortment of 
individual beliefs and diverse values brought to the College 
by its heterogeneous student and faculty membership. Also, 
relationships between student, faculty, and administrative 


groups within the College appeared to be generally positive. 
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9. The concept of participation permeated all 
levels of college organization and appeared to be having 
an impact on teaching styles at the instructional level. 
Poespersconal opinion Ofathis snesearcherpis thatythe.~true 
relevance of this finding was the opportunity afforded 
Students to actively participate in the creation of their 


own learning environment. 


What has Dawson College not done well in implemen- 
tation of participation in college governance and what 
course of action might be taken to improve the system of 


participatory governance? 


1. In coping with day-to-day operational problems 
the College was in danger of bureaucratizing some aspects 
of college operations which may inhibit positive aspects. of 
the existing open climate. This issue was referred to pre- 
Wigusiy as a problem of Organizational drift and it was 
Suggested that the College adopt a proactive stance to 


future development. 


2. Although the original intent of the College's 
participative form of organization was in keeping with a 
genuine human resources stance to participation, operation- 
alization of the participative approach has taken on many 
of the negative characteristics associated with human 
relations practice. These negative features included a 


focus .On, participation as ansend in itseli, and a tendency 
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towards preference for harmonious relationships in which 
differences were resolved through compromise rather than 
direct confrontation with problems which arose. Human 
resources proponents endorse goal oriented participation 
and the cultivation of groups which function well and 


that can zero in on problems and deal with them effectively. 


3. College members sensed a climate of individual 
freedom and an opportunity to be involved in decisions which 
affected them. At the same time, however, they expressed 
frustration over an apparent lack of collective commitment 
to common goals. For many persons at the College, freedom 
Was interpreted as "doing their own thing" without a great 
deal of concern for “others -~ Human resources proponents are 
quick to point out that they do not envision participation 
as engendering a permissive or laissez-faire approach to 
organization. Freedom is viewed primarily as freedom 
through interdependence with others and integration of 
individual and organizational goals. 

The humanistic psychology underlying human re- 
sources theory suggests that persons require a sense of 
freedom, but in relation to other needs such as a Blige of 
achievement, to be moving towards something or to feel they 
are getting somewhere. Participation is focussed on objec- 
tives or goals and means of achieving them. Goals or 
objectives may be used as reference points providing a 


sense of direction and collective activity which appears 
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to be lacking in the existing college operation. Concepts 
of management by objectives and teaching by objectives may 
provide a framework which is particularly suitable to a 


college implementing participatory governance. 


4. The College has not articulated a clear educa- 
tional and organizational rationale underlying its adoption 
of a participative style of governance. Adoption of parti- 
cipation in college governance is not simply a question of 
developing an organizational structure which allows for 
Pererc: patron. “Partrerpactron 16 Nota spanacea™ ror ‘avi 
organizational problems. In fact new organizational 


dynamics and problems emerge which require the development 





Gr certain organi Zational Capacities or *suppoert “functions 
to facilitate a participative approach. 

Human resources theory and the related field of 
Organization Development suggests that mechanisms be estab- 
lished which aid in promoting an understanding of the 
educational “and “organizational “rationale “underlying “‘parti- 
cipation. For example, the concept of the relationship 
between personal growth and opportunity to effect decisions 
which affect the individual has numerous pedagogical 
implications related to basic educational goals espousing 
full development of individual potential. 

Furthermore, the organizational concept of viewing 
power as additive and expanding rather than as a fixed sum, 


also has implications for those who would participate in 
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organizational decision making. A student, faculty, or 
administrator operating under assumptions of fixed power 
is unlikely to conceive of shared decision making as a 
viable operating principle at either the classroom or 
college LevetractTherob) eceteoretheiurparticipatioqntiisato 
increase their own power by taking away power from others. 
The human resources concept of power is that it emanates 
from a group when members work together in certain ways. 
rteis enhanced by collaboration, unity, and mutual: support, 
and is related to the attainment of organizational objec- 
tives. Organizational members (human resources) can par- 
ticipate in setting the objectives which become a focal 
point for subsequent involvement. Contributions of parti- 
Cipants in terms of expertise, varying viewpoints and com- 
mitment to objectives serves to expand power directed to- 
wards achievement of these objectives. 

The human resources perspective implies that support 
functions such as those associated with an Organization 
Development unit might be helpful in developing a foundation 
for a successful participative form of organization (Bennis 
BOGOF LArOYrIishho 71). 

Some of the Organization Development unit's 


functions would include the following: 


(a) to assist college members in setting and inter- 
preting goals and objectives pertinent to various 
organizational levels; 


(Db) tO ,assiet Groups, in, Eunctioning at all levels by 
focussing on interpersonal and intergroup communi- 
cations and by introducing strategies for conflict 
resolution; 
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(c) to assist in developing leadership skills 
appropriate to participative decision-making. 
This could include such activities as seminars 
on team development and leadership styles for 
administrators, department heads, and service 
managers; and 
(d) to assist the college in providing continuous 
feedback from members regarding the organiza- 
tional health of the college. 
>. If .a college endorses the concept of partici- 
pation, it is not enough just to allow college members to 
become involved. Involvement must be actively supported 
fowaneeulicatronal principle™=1r at is to-succeed. The 
examination of departmental student parity illustrated that 
those departments which played an active role in supporting 
student participation were most successful in terms of 
active student involvement. Expansion of this concept 
would indicate that the College must also endorse a reward 
system which encourages involvement and is applicable to 
participants at all levels of governance. 
Implications for Implementation of a Participative 
Approach to Governance 
What can other colleges learn from the Dawson 
experience? How is a participative approach to be imple- 
mented within a college? How much structure should be 
provided and how much initiative should stem from the 
participants themselves? An administrator, when faced with 


these questions, would be wise to recognize that the College 


described in this study reaped many benefits from spontaneous 
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unstructured activity. At the same time he should also 
recognize that some guidelines and planning are necessary 
to maintain an open climate and to enable the college to 
steer clear of problems related to organizational drift. 

Approaches to implementing participatory governance 
would likely vary from college to college as well as 
between new colleges and established colleges. A basic 
question associated with the early stages of implementing 
Hatcicipstion 1S whether the anitial organizational struc— 
ture should be outlined by the president or if college 
members themselves should evolve their own structure. It 
is unlikely that a participative approach adopted by adminis- 
trative fiat would be successful as this would negate a 
fundamental principle of participation at the outset. 
Chances for successful implementation of participatory 
governance would likely be enhanced by applying knowledge 
gained from studies on governance and related areas of 
human resources organization theory. An administrator in 
anew college could opt for a tentative organizational 
structure with the understanding that it would undergo 
periodic review by college members. An administrator in an 
established college would be advised to function as a change 
agent within the college. By working through college groups 
he could present the weaknesses of the existing system and 
propose alternative models of governance. Planned change in 
both cases would also incorporate establishment of necessary 


Support systems and educational programs with a focus on 
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group functioning, communications, and goal setting to 


provide a foundation for building a system of participatory 


governance. 
Education of administrators. If, as stated by an 
ex-administrator at Dawson College, "participatory adminis- 


tration is a whole new ball game," what avenues are avail- 
able to prepare administrators to operate in such an 
environment? Much work is done through groups and there is 
a heavy emphasis placed upon one's interpersonal skills. 
Administrators are called upon to function in a facilitative 
and coordinative fashion as opposed to a controlling and 
directing one. Administrators must be able to influence 
decisions largely on the basis of openness and cooperation 
with other college members. Also, some evidence indicates 
that administrators may have a great deal more influence in 
participative than non-participative forms of organization. 
There is a danger of creating unintended dependency re- 
lationships where college members become reliant on 
administrators for direction. Can present programs in 
educational administration contribute to the development of 
skills required to cope with these situations? 

Many writers on organization and education indicate 
that we are experiencing a movement towards more participa- 
tive forms of organization. An obvious implication is that 
adequate training for administrators will include the oppor- 


tunity to experience first hand, the intricacies of 
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Paneietpatton*and*self-direction: “InPaddition*to“adopting 
a participative organizational form, programs in educational 
administration will necessarily include an emphasis on 


Organization Development skills for administrators. 


Faculty and students. Many of the questions posed 
above also have implications for faculty and students 
within a participative environment. Does a participative 
approach permeate a college to the extent where it also 
becomes a norm for classroom functioning? What are the 
implications for staff development? Is it possible for 
colleges to provide programs whereby faculty incorporate 
participative concepts into the teaching-learning process? 

During this research many students commented that 
their background in other educational institutions was 
inappropriate in preparing them for the freedom and demands 
for self-direction encountered at the College. To what 
extent does the College have a responsibility to provide 
guidelines for those who become "lost?" What are the 
implications for the educational system at large in pro- 
viding more opportunity for students to become self-direc- 


ting? 
III. “SUGGESTIONS FOR FURTHER RESEARCH 


Much research remains to be done on the concept of 
participation in college governance. Some of this research 


could be carried out in colleges which have implemented a 
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high degree of participation, but comparative findings 
using less participative colleges, would also be useful. 
The following are suggested as fruitful areas of investi- 
gation: 

1. More specific research is needed on the 
immediate and long-term effect of participation in gover- 


nance on those who participate. 


2. A study of communication patterns--how infor- 
mation is transmitted--within a participatory system of 
governance may aid in establishing better methods of com- 


munication. 


3. A study which focusses on group communications 
eheeconrlice resolution in colleges practising partici= 


patory governance may be useful to practitioners. 


4. A study of personality predispositions of 
college members and their willingness to partake in a par- 
ticipative approach is needed. A second aspect of such a 
study could be an investigation of the possibility of 


attitudinal change through encounter group experiences. 


5. A study of leadership styles on campuses 


engaged in participatory governance is needed. 


6... A, Study examining cognitive and affective 
development of college members on participative and non- 
participative campuses would aid in arriving at conclusions 


about the effectiveness of participatory governance. 
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7. A study which examines the roles of faculty 
associations and the applicability of an adversary system 
of negotiations in participative and non-participative 


colleges is needed. 


8. A study which examines the relationship between 
the size of the college unit or sub-unit and member par 
ticipation may provide useful information pertaining “oO 


college organization. 


9. A follow up study of graduates of Dawson College 
who are students, or members of the labor force, could add 
insight into the effects of their college experience on post 


college activities. 


10. A study which examines attitudinal changes of 
students while at college would aid in a realistic evalua- 
tion of the extent to which the college experience can 


errect attitudinal change: 


The study reported here suggested the possibility 
of interdependence between college and classroom learning 
environments, and an underlying principle of participation 
which allows for persons to become involved in relevant 
decision-making. Dawson College is still faced with many 
problems associated with a participative approach to gover- 
nance. College members, however, have opted for a partici- 
pative style of operation; they recognize the difficulties 


anherent in this form of organization, and appear to be 
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committed to resolving them. 

Interview and survey data indicated that the 
majority of persons expressed very positive feelings about 
their association with the College. They favoured the open 
college climate and perceived this climate to be personally 
fulfilling as it fostered self-initiative and actualization 
of members' capabilities. 

An organizational climate engendered by a partici- 
pative approach may also influence the teaching-learning 
process at the classroom level. If classroom climates 
reflect organizational climates which exist in the college 
as a whole, the implication is that improvement of learning 
may be cultivated by improving the organizational climate 
Peeoecol lege ieseli. SAchievement of educational goals may 
be enhanced in a college setting which stresses utilization 


of all student, faculty, and administrative resources. 
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NOEs | Vea tt « pose, . 
1960 Pome Personality, veterminants. Of the Eifects.of 


Portiel pation etnglewood CaitiS iaNed.: Prentice— 
1 2iks Wo hel es 


Wise, W. Max 
£970 “New Configurations in Governance," in The Troubled 


Campus, G. Kerry Smith, Editor, San Francisco: 
Josey—Bass. 


Be as VOCUMENTS 


“Academic Council Task Force Report: Faculty Employment 
Hovicies Jancietrachices ps *dateangiune 22nd ¥ Loy). 


“Annual Reports: Dawson College," Oerobern =197O+ahrough 
Octobem L972 


PCEGEP Report," Sheilah Thompson, Douglas College, Vancouver, 
October -"1 9720 


Pcotlege Council'‘s: Position on Faculty Engagement and 
Re-engagement," report dated, Fall, 1972. 


Commission on Structures, Briefs No. LO pee alle, 31969" 
Governmental Amendments Committee Report, Cated scoring, 19727. 


Minutes: Academic Council, March 3lst, 1971 Ehrougi Mayez>5en, 
EOF) 


Board of Governors, September 6th, 1968, through 
lsluabyeA2nd, Lo/3. 


Coltege Council, March 27th; 1971, through 
February 2nd, 1973. 


Resources Council, March 29th, 1971, through April 
BU alta, M2 NEE 


“Operation Beaver, Preliminary Report," dated OGEober 71907 i.. 


“Resources Council Report on Audio-Visual and Library 
Services at Dawson College," dated May 3lst, 1971. 


Pine Search For Conmunety eet Dawson," Don Horne, unpublished 
paper, dated Aprig, 1972. 
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“Working Paper on Managerial Roles, Responsibilities and 


Prerogatives at Dawson;"proposal for Managerial 
Workshops, dated, November 7th, 1972, 


C. NEWSPAPERS 


INTERNAL 


Daily Bulletin (the College's daily information sheet). 
Pesues) March lo 70echbrough February 1973. 





The Dawson Mind, or The Dawson Planet (the name changed in 
971). Issues, Fall 1969 through February 1973. 


The Dawson Week (a weekly information sheet published dur- 
ing the summer and fall of 1969). Issues 1 
through 12. 


Emanon, a "Mosaic" Newspaper published periodically, 1970 
tneougnsLI7 3 . 


The Orange Sheet, a "Reflections" newsheet published 
perrcodicarty during 1970-71. 


EXTERNAL 
MherGaezecte, April 19th, 1969. 
Puy] 3rd lan 
The Montreal Star, December 7th, 1968. 


, May 9th, 1969. 


The Westmount Examiner, October llth, 1969. 
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THE DAWSON APPROACH 


A) A STARTING POINT 


The College exists for the students and the value of any 
program or activity music thes measured isnethese; tens «tyubt 
is taken for granted that each member of the teaching 
Stat iiwitbbtaccept thissafocus sf the College tothe extent 
that his commitment is not measured in number of hours 
given to the work of the College. Each member should have 
a definable "work load" or set of responsibilities; beyond 
this, he should be expected to be available to students 
according to a schedule that is determined by student 
needs and common sense. The time commitment of each 
member of the community should not be measured by anyone 
but himself. 


The College should value its humanity over its efficiency. 
On Many occasions many people will take action or decision 
without reference to an authority or to an established 
system or procedure. Courses and syllabi should on some 
occasions be delineated sharply only upon completion. 
Schedules and timetables should be guides rather than im- 
positions. Matters of critical significance to the life 
and purposes of the College should take precedence over 
clerical details. 


On the other hand, the College is partly a business and 
should be operated as such. Systems and procedures are 
important. Financial consideration and economy of opera- 
tion should be valued objectives and the educational 
dimensions of the work of the College should have to be 
justified in pragmatic, business terms as well. 


The prerogatives and responsibilities of staff members 
should evolve with time and changing circumstances. Job 
descriptions should be no more important than a mutual 
trust and sense of shared responsibility by all. Persons 
who function best when each person has a clear and 
explicit statement of the powers and prerogatives of each 
of his colleagues should probably be very unhappy at the 
College. 
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ean THE DAWSON APPROACH 


LTEM "A" 


The structure of the College should not be envisioned in 
terms of hierarchy with the Board at the apex, the students 
at the base, and the teachers one step on the ladder above 
the students. In a real sense, the College should see 
itself as a community with parallel distribution of special 
talents and expertise on the part of its various compon- 
ents. Administrators should see themselves as primarily 
responsible for seeing to the provision of conditions in 
which students and teachers can best function; students 

and teachers on the other hand should appreciate that 
administrators and clerical staff members are also full 
members of the Dawson community with their own special 
expertise. 


The College should be innovative, not for the sake of 
innovation but because without continuing innovation the 
College cannot best serve its students. Imagination in 
instructional procedures, administrative patterns, and 
course structure and content should be a distinctive fea- 
ture of the College. Provided that objectives are defined 
and evaluation is planned, any innovations should be 
considered possible. The members of the College should not 
--within the limits of reasonable financial resources--be 
in a position to charge that external conditions have 
restricted their range of options. 


It should be basic to the stance of the College that 
students as well as teachers bring something special to 
the College and that student participation in the commun- 
ity's life should be continuous, all-inclusive, and when 
appropriate, predominant. In those matters which 
influence the life of the student at the College, the 
students themselves should play a central role. Tokenism 
for anyone, including the students, should be totally 
objectionable. 


Each staff member has a special “expert" contribution to 
make. However, a number of individual experts practising 
their expertise in the best conditions fall short of 
developing into a community. All members of the Dawson 
Community should expect to be concerned about and actively 
involved in areas beyond their own special expert compet- 
ence. Each person should be prepared to make a 
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contribution beyond as well as within his own field. 


It is highly improbable that all actions of members of 
the Dawson community will be perfectly consistent with 
this "Dawson approach." Hopefully, when inconsistencies 
arise, they will not be initially regarded as flagrant 
abuses but rather as unconscious slips. With good will, 
dialogue, and time, the "Dawson approach" should become a 
reality. 
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INTERVIEW GUIDE 


Dawson College seems to operate according to a 


philosophy which provides college members with the oppor- 


tunity to participate in decisions which affect them: 


FOCUSSED 


DEPTH 


Technique 


= 
oO 
“d 
S 
\ 
0) 
iH 
G 
H 


Could you describe some ways in which this has 
been put into operation? How have you been 
involved? 

Where has this been most successful? 

What factors have contributed to its success? 


Where has it been least successful? 


What factors might have prevented it from being 
more successful? 





How does the concept of participation affect what 
you might consider to be your primary function 
within the College? 

How would you describe your college in terms of: 


- the general atmosphere 


- sense of being able to influence decisions 
which affect you 


- how “organized" it seems to be 
~eDeing a eqoCdmotace tO -WOrk Or estudy 


= any -Otnerestonificant characteris ttcsuor 
features 


Vien : 
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SECTION A 


18 


ele, 


ITEMS USED FROM THE DAWSON COLLEGE 
SURVEY ON GOVERNANCE 


SAa 


Strongly Agree 
Agree 

No Opinion 
Disagree 


Strongly Disagree 


The College Council or some other college- 
wide legislative body is a necessity 


within the College. SA 
the Gollege .Council interferes with 
departmental operation. SA 
Students have too much say in faculty 
evaluation, SA 
Student participation in decisions which 
arreeesthen isgOlahigh, educational value. SA 
Most college-wide decisions are made by 

a very few people. SA 
Anyone at Dawson has the opportunity to 
become involved in decisions which affect 
him, SA 
Student parity in departments is a myth. SA 
Faculty and administration have a respon- 
SIpulity to encourage and facilitate 

student involvement. SA 


Faculty attempt to implement a participa- 
tive approach through their teaching style. SA 


Many people do not know what the "Dawson 
Approach” is, but Le has®avstrong 
influence on the way this College operates. SA 


Dawson iS an experiment with freedom. We 
are willing to make mistakes and learn by 


them, 


SA 


A 


A 


A 


A 


A 


N/O 


N/O 


N/O 


N/O 


N/O 


N/O 


N/O 


N/O 


N/O 


N/O 
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SD 


SD 


SD 


SD 


SD 


SD 


SD 


SD 


SD 
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te. te ecel aisense of responsibility for 


this College. SA A N/O D SD 
13. I think I am a better person as a 

result of my experience at Dawson, eA A -N/O D SD 
SECTION B 


Your participation in departmental and college-wide 
activities, 


Check beside each activity in which Vous regularly 


Participate. Check as many aS are applicable; more 
than one may be checked under each item. 


A. Departmental Activities 


Informal person to person contact which might 


influence departmental policy and decisions ( yy Bt 

Departmental Meetings a 

Departmental Committees Cae ys) 
B College Activities 

Informal person to person contact which might 

influence college policy and decisions eae 

College Meetings (ae ee 


College Committees (Cae joars 
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ITEMS USED FROM THE "PROJECT DAWSON" QUESTIONNAIRE 


Did you have elections for a class representative? 
Was it by acclamation? 


How is parity manifested in your department? 


Do you feel that as a student you have an active 
Say in decisions that affect you at Dawson? 


The Gollege-should ibe run primarily by: (a) 
Students; (b)\tacwityeend administrators: (c) 
Students, facultyvandgacministrators. The 
College is run by: fayeestudents; (b)) faculty and 
administrators; (c) students, faculty and admin- 
iStrators: 


What do you understand of the "Dawson Approach." 
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PATTERN FOR DAWSON COLLEGE GOVERNMENT 


RATIONALE 


Dawson College has been founded on the premise that 
the “College “can “function on “the bass Yot *participatory 
and representative democracy, even with its diversity of 
people, resources and services. In many ways, the unique 
education offered by the College is dependent upon a 
Spirit of participation which transcends barriers of age, 
background or role; and involves students, faculty, and 
staff in the making of decisions at all levels. 


Thus, the College created only those procedures 
Minimally necessary to begin classes in September, 1969, 
and invited every member of the College Community to sub- 
mit, analyse and evaluate possible forms of college gov- 
ernment. Several dozen "briefs" on college-wide mechan- 
isms were received and summarized by a Commission on 
Structures, and discussion on the various possibilities 
continued throughout the 1969-70 academic year, 


At intervals the College reminded itself that 
certain necessary college-wide decisions had to be made, 
and were being made by administrative personnel, after 
consultation with as wide a range of community members as 


possible. This interim method was not fully satisfactory 
Since Le ait Note CONTOrm to= the spirit: or needs "orethe 
College. It could not be replaced by a more democratic 


mechanism until the various elements of the College Com- 
munity could agree on one, 


During this period patterns of effective decision- 
making at the individual and departmental levels appeared. 
Most of these patterns involved student participation in 
academic policy, elected officials responsible to the 
department members, open discussion, and other elements 
of participatory democracy. “These patterns shouldbe 
retained as fully as possible, and should be kept flexible, 
so they may develop by adapting to real needs. 


The students, the faculty and the administrative/ 
support staff each found it very useful to associate and 
hold meetings to promote common interests. The right of 
each such group to continue an identity through formal 
association and activities should be recognized by all 
elements of the College. 


The three above groups cooperated to create the 
Negotiating Committee for structures, which met during 
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the spring, and presented a Revised White Paper to the 
entire community on May 13th, 1970. Since that time the 
governmental framework for the College has been given a 
broader perspective by discussions with the Board of 
Governors, and between various elements of the community. 
the” present pattern thus represents a composite of serious 
efforts by delegates of the student body, faculty and 
administrative/support personnel, as well as members of 
the Board of Governors, to achieve a workable governmental 
framework for 1970-71. 


"Membership" in what must be considered the overall 
Dawson Community is not limited to the readily-identified 
"internal" groups of students, teachers and staff who 
enter Our doors each day. It includes also those individ- 
Mars and Groups Of the “external” world who DPellLicivpare in, 
criticize and support our activities and programmes, as 
well as the entire body of citizens of Quebec who maintain 
the College as a tuition-free institution. All of these 
people are involved in the larger Dawson Community and bear 
some responsibility for its development. 


PiewCOuleoje 16 dc sonCe a School, a business, a 
Bem ea OCS ©Ol §Secial activities: most of all, it is a 
collection of individuals pursuing particular goals of 
Hearning and self-realization.. The humanity of the College 
is more important that the efficiency. The way of partici- 
patory democracy, as slow and tedious as it often appears, 
must be chosen in preference to the "easy" or convenient 
way to solve problems. All elements of the College govern- 
ment*should "attempt tO guide, not /to impose. . Creativity 
must often “take precedence over clerical details, and the 
freedom of the individual must be recognized as well as 
collective needs of the community. The best form of Col- 
lege government will thus be simple, flexible, easy to 
modify if necessary and mission oriented. The present 
pattern attempts to meet the needs of each element in the 
community, as expressed in numerous discussions during the 
past year. At this stage in the development of the College, 
a governmental system sanctioned by the College community 
is absolutely essential. 


Everyone “ofthe following principles bears relevance 
to the operation of legislative bodies and committees at all 
levels “of ‘college operation, including the departmental. 
level. The implementation of these principles must be left 
to the individual, and to the legislative body itself, since 
the entire concept of participatory. democracy, rests on 
effective communications, widespread acceptance, good faith 
and tolerance Tor individual Gitterences, ,.it 1S inherent in 
this kind of system that some persons will fear concentration 
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of power and will wish to legislate specifically against 
it; others will wish to legislate the extent of participa- 
Eton tearing thatepeople will fail to accept their 
responsibilities. The Community must itself work, by 
example, to limit excessive personal power and encourage 
wide participation. 


PRINCIPLES 


1. The legislation under which the College oper- 
ates (Bill 21) leaves great discretion to the 

College Community in determining its own pattern of govern- 
ment. The law defines the roles and membership of the 
Board of Governors, specifies to some extent the roles of 
the Academic Council, the Director-General and an Academic 
Dean, but is generally permissive rather than mandatory, 
with respect to most elements of the College structure. 
The College, as represented by the Board of Governors, 
should take advantage of these discretionary powers to 
develop a government comensurate with the distinctive 
character and philosophy of Dawson College, as is intended 
by the Law. 


2. A clear distinction should be made, where 
possible, between administrative (or "execu- 
tive") responsibility and the legislative (or policy-making) 
mrecess, fAn administraton;iwnether thecDirecter-General 


or a sub-committee chairman should be in a position to 
bring a voice of expertise to the legislative process, to 
facilitate linés cof-conmunzcation j vand otocassist iand 
encourage cooperation between individuals and between 
groups. He should "advise" and implement decisions but he 
Ssoutdinat beainta positon ghotvetoiorafibh voids of legi- 
Brative responsibility. 


3. Each decision should be made as close to the 


point of implementation as possible. Thus, 
problems affecting individuals should be solved by the 
same individuals. A matter of departmental or group con- 


cern should be settled within that body. Inter-group 
conflicts should be resolved by negotiation between the 
groups concerned. A Council, or Committee of a Council, 
should discuss only matters of college-wide concern, or 
matters which cannot be resolved satisfactorily at the 
individual or departmental level and should convene only 
when a demonstrated need exists. 


4, Voting powers in a college-wide legislative 

body, such as a Council, or Committee of a 

Council, should assure representation of those parties 
generally affected by actions of that body, weighted to 
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provide voting preponderance to those groups most directly 
affected. 


eS eeINeariont Loespeak tovaniissue sbefore a college- 
wide legislative body should be granted by the 
Chairman, whenever possible, to everyone who may be directly 
affected by the legislation being discussed, and who 
requests to be heard, whether or not that person is a 
regular member of the body. 


6. Meetings of college-wide legislative bodies 

shall be open except when discussing an issue 
voted to be confidential. An open meeting must be 
announced and publicized to the entire internal community, 
sutfaciently insadvancéstocalblow abl interested persons to 
attend; it should have a public agenda, provision for 
observers from all segments of the Community and have min- 
utes of all meetings posted in a designated, public loca- 
tion. 


Teen tenben Of Enescommunity should, as a general 
rule, serve on only one college-wide legislat- 
ive body at a time. This service should also be for a 
relatively short time to assure the widest possible parti- 
Cipation in the legislative process. The College must 
acknowledge that «such participation-is an integral part of 
@neindividualh's mole«in the College and should recognize 
tie need for partial remission from other college respon- 
Sibilities where possible. 


8. College-wide legislative bodies should conduct 
meetings according to Canadian Parliamentary 
procedure, to assure pertinence and freedom of discussion, 
as well as clarity of resultant legislation. 


9. A review mechanism must exist to treat the 
Bare, cases Opsmisconcuct and lack of coopera- 

tion with legislation on the part of individuals or groups. 
The College must carefully avoid establishing too many 
rules. It must equally avoid a vacuum in which the minimum 
acceptable standards for individual and group behaviour 
are not generally known. A reasoned appeal must always be 
possible from decisions which an individual feels have 
violated his personal rights, or run against fundamental 
principles sof |thersColkleges:, aThesprotectiontofethe reputa- 
tation of the individual must be assured in all instances. 


10. <A well developed system of effective communica- 

tion at all levels, and between all bodies in 

the College, is essential to good internal government. A 
College should place very high priority on the development 
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of a communications network consistent with open, partici- 
patory and representative government. 


MECHANISMS 


A. Each member of the internal College Community shall 

be identified with that group; student. body or 
faculty or administrative and support staff, in which he 
plays his primary role within the College. He may, inso- 
far as his interests and abilities dictate, participate 
in College government through his group association, through 
a particular department or through various inter-departmen- 
tal groupings. He may participate actively by contributing 
to meetings, standing for office and proposing legislation; 
or he may play a more passive role with respect to College 
government. The important factor is equality of opportunity 
ro Darticipabesingstneadesiszonomaking precessfatealbilevels. 
This concept, applied to academic departments is called 
SLUCent parity. 


B. The CohLlegetshalleestabbashs upon ratificationwof this 

draft), -three Councils to.formulate college-wide policy; 
an Academic Council, a Resources Council and a College 
Council. MThesfollowing features shall be effective for all 
Borese Councils, and=tor any additional such Councils to be 
created in the future: 


Bl. Formodhasefior ehechioOnseofistudentswtertCouncils 
shall be determined by the study body; for elec- 
tientork Lacuhey ce Gouncats iby the Facudty 
Association; sionselection sofigadmanistrativesand 
Support personnel (ASP), by the ASP Association. 


B2. Each Council and its committees shall operate by 
the principles elaborated in this pattern. 


B3. Each Council shall be expected to meet in session 
at least six times yearly, and should conduct its . 
deliberative business through Council Committees 
in such a way that the Council itself meets only 
to receive, review, and either adopt or refer 
back to committee reports and recommendations, or 
to enact emergency legislation. Each Council 
shall include on any committee at least one 
member of the Council and additional representa- 
tives of the College community. 


B4. All Council members shall have identical status 
with respect to determination of a quorum, voting 
and election rights, and membership on Council 
Committees. 
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Term of Council office shall. be: one year re- 
newable not more than once, for students; two 
years renewable consecutively not more than once, 
for facultycananASP; swirthsthesinitraltterms-at 
BheeccEreatPonsolArneACouncilssto béepartlywionione 
yearSand ’partlywfior twonyears«forefaculty )andeASP 
to assure some continuity. 


Each Council shall elect its chairman from among 
its members. 


Each Council, working primarily through its com- 
mittees, shall have as its primary function to 
establish, subject to requirements of the CEGEP 
system and ratification by the Board of Governors 
if required, college-wide policy in designated 
areasiunder itsigurisdictionnandsytosproposes to 
thetotheriCounvi lsnpoliciesswhichraffectiaLl 
aspects of college life. 


The Secretary-General of the College shall be a 
non-voting secretary to each Council and will 
have primary responsibility for dissemination of 
information about college meetings and legisla- 
tion. 


In addition to the above specifications: 


Ci 


G22 


The Academic Council shall have twenty (20) 
members: nine (9) elected students, nine (9) 
elected members of the faculty, two (2) elected 
members of the ASP. The Academic Council shall 
be concerned with college-wide policy in all 
academic matters including, but in no sense 
restricted to: student admission and standing, 
curriculum development and programme approval, 
course evaluation, college wide implications of 
student evaluation, faculty engagement, liaison 
on academic matters with the external community. 
It shall advise the Board of Governors on all 
Matters of academic administration. Academic 
budget estimates and all college-wide policies 
regarding academic budgets, services, and 
utilization of academic facilities, shall require 
approval of the Council before implementation. 


The Resources Council shall have twelve (12) 
members: five (5) elected students, two (2) 
elected faculty members, and five (5) elected 
members of the ASP. The Council shall be con- 
cerned with college-wide policy in non-academic 
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aréaseincluding, but in no sense restricted to: 
utilization of space, services and resources of 
the College; and excluding matters falling under 
the jurisdiction of student government. Faculty 
Association or ASP Association. To review, with 
the Academic Council, and refer back to the de- 
partmental level if necessary, the annual budget- 
ary estimates prior to their consideration by the 
Board of Governors, 


The College Council shall be formed by joint 
session of all members of the Academic and 
Resources Counciis, for a total of thirty-two 
(32) members. The College Council shall be con- 
cerned with questions which do not clearly fit 
the mandate of either regular council, with 
creation of college-wide standing committees on 
critical issues, and with necessary ombudsman 

and mediation functions between groups and 
individuals in the College. It may refer certain 
questions to one of the other Councils, or create 
its Own apparatus to deal with them. It is to 
meet once annually at the beginning of the 
academic year and, after that, only if an emer- 
gency situation warrants. 


On the agenda of the first meeting of the College 
Council during each academic year shall be: 


Di. 


D24 


D3 


The creation of a standing Election Supervision 
Committee, composed of one student, one faculty 
and one ASP (none of whom need necessarily be 
members of the College Council) charged with the 
responsibility of over seeing elections to all 
college-wide bodies, and of receiving and exam- 
ining all written complaints about election 
procedures at any level. 


The creation of a Governmental Amendment Commit- 
tee, composed of equal representation from, 
students, faculty and ASP (none of whom need 
necessarily be members of the College Council) 

to accept, summarize, disseminate and make recom- 
mendations on proposals for amendment to the 
internal governmental pattern of the College. 
This Committee shall report to the College 
Council every March and the Board of Governors 
shall be kept informed of its recommendations. 


The creation of committees, each composed of 
equal representation from students, faculty and 
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administrative support persons, responsible for 
dealing with: 


a) Actions by any member of the community which 
directly interfere with the educational pro- 
cess for other members of the community, or 
which display a lack of academic integrity; 


b) Actions which endanger the health or safety 
or integrity of members of the community, or 
which threaten substantial property loss; 


ec) Gross neglect of college duty or responsibil- 
Ley. 


Each committee should receive any written com- 
plaints with regard to items (a), (b) and (c) 
above, and shall initially arrange a conciliation 
meeting between the parties involved. Should the 
conciliation meeting offer no acceptable solution, 
the committee shall examine the issue, respecting 
all elements of due process. The committee shall 
either: a) dismiss the case, or b) reprimand or 
censure, or c) in severe cases, when unwillingness 
to fulfill the responsibilities of membership in 
the college community has been clearly displayed, 
to recommend to the College Council suspension or 
dismissal from affiliation with the College. The 
Penalty, buUG NOt tIGe findings Of any such commit— 
tee may be appealed to the College Council. Both 
the findings and thepenalty may be appealed by 

the defendant to the Board of Governors. No 
decision of suspension or dismissal shall be bind- 
ing unless ratified by the Board of Governors. 


E. The Director-General shall be generally responsible 

for the administration ot college work, should par- 
ticipate actively in those legislative processes with 
college-wide implications, but should not be responsible 
for setting policy and should not have voting powers in 
the legislative process except as a member of the Board of 
Governors. 


Y. The Board of Governors should continue to meet regu- 
lariy in open session approximately ten times per 
year, and to conduct its business in basically the same 
fashion as it did during the 1969-70 academic year. The 
Board must recognize a primary responsibility to provide, 
under the best possible circumstances, a quality CEGEP 
education consistent with the aims and general character 
of the CEGEP system in the province of Quebec. Second- 
arily, the members of the Board, as all members of the 
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Dawson Community, have an obligation to develop Dawson as 
a true Community College, and source of a continuing educa- 
tion process to the broad community. 
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- NOTES: COLLEGE PRESIDENT'S MESSAGE 
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COLLEGE PRESIDENT'S MESSAGE 


Novenber 29th 1971 


THE NATURE OF THE DAWSON APPROACH 


se 


distinctive for emonasis upon 


Swen ee ww wm ww mw wm ww wm ew mew Oe ee ee 


Qa conmitment to Learning i mirich we are ath Learners. 

~ Learning as skiftl and academic eihule 

- Leauring as versenal and social grows 

- the priority for alf students to 2earn 

~ the priority for al faculty members to advance Learning 
- the priority for the rest of us to factki2 tate Leanrniig 

- Weare all Learners and c22 teachers - da mutual HOA VOCL. 


a commitment of time and enenay beyond tie nosunal, beeause Learnt 
cannot otheraise be achieved 


a commitment to grows needs as well as individual freedom 
_- mutualéy supportive nather tian self-interested 


a conmibrent to our own style of operation 
~ rejection of a hierarchical structure 
~ gupport for some foram of Linear structure 


a comacime nt to change our style of operation as conditions warrant | 
- to loann from our experience 


~ to drvst ourselves while Learning 


a cornitment to useful innovation 
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THE PROCESS 


‘- the academic Lise of the college was to depend upon the activity 
and initiative and creativity of the departments wnrier would exercise 
academic resnonsibility on benals of the college in a shared, ecllegial 
way. 


- on tre basis of shared interest and concerns, individucts would find their 
own identity on.a voluntary basis 


~ each group would find its own way of organizing itsels to meet 4% own 
needs 


- dnitially, no formalized eolleqe-wide governmental structime wes to be 
dmoosed - the structure of government or “how to get things done” was 
neal, but informad and exeeedingly diffieurt to id 


formal identifiable sinucture aid an informal organizational reality 


enclii ten 40 a 


- 


- but at tre sane tine 


- no systenatic preparation of oursefves for a way of operating with 


wich none of us had any read experience 


- no formal on infornal pattern to evaluate our activities - in fact, 
attitudes to evaluation tended to be defensive 


a 


- each groun was intentionally Left to its own Kesounees, accountabZe 
only to itsels 


~ accountabivity and responsibility otier than to one’s self oa one's 
group would depend on "good wilt” 


- no success fue methed was designed to keep everybody informed about 


' 


what was happening, 


- no serious response to tie fact trat we hada respousibeecty for our | 
gut us into being and acs 
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- no major preoccupation with the fact that abl our operations were 
not totakly within our own control - tie impact of the schools, the 
universities, the world of the employer, the Department of Education, 
the other colleges, the public. 


- in general, an almost incredible optimism that somehow and in some 
way we would by our experience Learn how to manage ourselves and 
control all the factors that would go into realizing our goat - 
and, while obtaining this experience, good will and the sense of 
bhared goals would overcome all obstacles. | . 
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THE CURRENT REALITY 


we have achieved much 


- many of us have Learned a great deal - tn an academic and tech- 
nological sense as well as in a personal and social gnomth sense 


- many individuals and departments have grasped ther nespowrbtlities 
and one well on the way to achieving our goaks in a very deep and 
abiding way 


- important principles of operation have been enshrined and cannot 
and should not be reversed - the princtple o§ parity for students 
in decision making processes 


- the principle of government by rcpresentation and dinect 
participation | 

- the principle of equality of eoflege membership of faculty, 
students, A.S.P.'4 | 

- the principle of goversment from the Lowest Level rather than 
the highest 


but at the same time 


- gome of us do not accept £12 basic commitments on give no tangibie 


evidence of trese commitments 


- fon some Students, this college 48 monety a conventence - trey 
would be no worse off efsewnene and the ncst of you would be 
better off if they were not here 


~ for some non-students, this college is a source of Lncome - and 


nothing mone - all would be better off £44 they were nor here 


- we do not have, and cannet neasonably expeet to have, att the nesowtces 


we want to do wnat we want ta do 
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- we are not all equally competent, equatly energetic, equally - 
experienced - even when we hold to tre same goaks 


- we have not been able to provide security and identity bor 
many - many Students are Lost at Vavson 


- we have - quite opposed to our goats - developed what many 
perceive as a Legislative hierarchy of conmittees, departmental 
bodies, Council, Board and have developed - equally opposed to 
our goals - a Less visible and more Aubthe administrative hierarchy 
of co-ordinators, criess, directors and dinectons-general, at Least 


as many perceive tre current reality — 


Ras 7 
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THE CURRENT CRISIS 269 


- some devardients have become discouraged - Lost confidence in trein 
abivity to wake their own decisions - they are Looking over their 
shoulders 


- persons dn admiintstnative posts - sunposedly facihiiatons - faced 
with external presswics /AeCQucrcnenrs , faced with internal sensitivities, 
hecogiizing accownabitity to syerybody, have become increasingly 
reluctant to act for fear of reprimand or for reasons of not wisning 
to establish Legislative policy or precedent 

- college-mide bodies are perceived by many as centrarist and obstrauctionist 
natier than sources of writy 

- the princinfe of parity has emerged in prcetice as of sucr tmportance 

as to Subinerge otrer equatly a cai prtncipl[es 

- to some extent, avspearance of resentnent of competence and ule, 

nathenr tran a desine to Learit from and capitalize on 4t 


- in general 


~ the Legislative and administrative processes nave become £0 visinle 
that the neak Learning goats have became ebseured 
- action has become subservient fo process 

~ high energy and inkinite coot have becone prerequisites for itfe at 
Davson 

eneray is misencineted 


t 


cook is Keonlaced by frustratcon 


fempens are short 


the wells are moving <n 


we ene talking at each ether, but not Listentna Lo each ofner 


- participation is being acplaced by widtidueeal - physical 
- psycroLoaical 
- Must is being replaced by suspicion - help by humiliation 


- dickogue 44 betna koplaced bi continuing conflict 
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~ we are demonstrating by our activity that our goats cannot be 
achieved - even though it is our metrods rather than goals wnich 
are wrong | 


- we are playing right into the hands of those wio claim that what 
Davson Stands for cannot be aarieved 


- we ane being counter productive, at the expense of our Long-range 
goaks and the inmediate needs of the vast majority of Dawson 
people 
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A PROGRAM 
- we have to stop aid reassess - now 


-~ we should see ourselves now as part of a continuum 
- Phase I - an initial test period of informal operation 
- Phase Il - a first formal operational period whieh should now end 


PHASE TIT | 
~ objectives: - balanced operacion 
- a balance of necessary action and equally necessary 
participation 
- Becwritu aid serentty 


- excitement associated witi Leaning 


- 


a 


- principles: - xeaghinn tre cepuirments, not the colfege-uide 
onganisms, a tre focal porns of tne college's 
Li ke. 
- universal particination in college Life, in one or 
another of its sors, not abroarelly nigh Anvolvement 


of the few 


~ amore shexible application of tie principse of parity 


- confirmation of rAcpresentative d2cision-maring 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 





I. 


6. 


That there be general endorsement and support for the Academie 
Council's resolution for resiudy of college governmental 
structures witha target of implementation for Septemder 1972. 


That the application of tris resolution depend, as Little as 
ossible, on official and general meetings and, as much as 

p ’ b S| 3 , 

possible, on more informa consultation. 


That the CoLfege Councils set as their priority immediate 
objective the adoption of measuienrs caloulated to bring cohesion 
to the college. 


That the Colleae Councils and Rds CCL Ve atags memoers 
take meesuners to have themselves perceived as sources of 
p 


perspective andl recommendation and kacifitating rather thar 


as dnstruments of control orx-decision ot appeak. 


That all bodies witiin the cothege keen tie number of business 
meetings to a minimua and tre numer of meertengs calcwated 


to AMorGve intermersonal noketionsintps £0 a maxonum, 


That all business meetings be rigidly seneauled for a heasenable 
3 
duration in advance, and det for Limes of Least tnconventence 20 


thei members. 


That the night to speck at business meetings be exercised onty 
by the duly constituted membership and, exceptionally, by Aesource 


persons Specifically requested, 


That open dk crete pat weet He je Ue be held xegularly for 

the purposes of keeping diterested persons crare of developments 
and pending developments in all abpeces ats Ciel Gketos tic cotlece, 
but particulartu those Anvotuing the senter adminds trative tas 4 
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9, That the Student Service departments, especially tre 
Counselling Derartment members, articulate an action 
progranne immediately which recoguizes tne problem of intra- 
group interaction as a prtortdy througnout the college. 


10. That each department prepare and deposit a grapiic description 
of its metiods of operation to facikizate interndepatinental 


communication. 


‘¥1. That each unit within the coflege use the mont of January 
fon study sessions related to tietr priorities and tneir 
operations. | 


12. That each sucr unit use the latter part of May and early 
June to evaluate and report on tre degree to witer their 
priorities have been aciieved and tieia operations have been 


success 4{ur. 


13. That a contractual arviangemené - applicable to off students, 
faculty members, and A.S.P.'S - be designed and adopted for 
admission to the colleae as of Septemper 1972 anc ees Ge 
auvrangement be specigically related zo the goats or pitlosopiry 


of tie coli{cge. 


14. That, where policies on precedents have, not been estadLlisned 
but wigent action 44 necessary that T - o% seme person Or body 
acting on my behals - assume nespons<bteity and acccuntabttrry 
fon action, in keeping witn the principles of pariti, 


departrenta2szatton, aid xepresentation. 


15, That we reassinn owr need for development a a dencrtmenial, <i 
priority to the eallege wide, Level based on an trfotunak 5 trucawre 
nooted in mutual trust, in @ vonmitnent to Learning What Ae 

? a2 


cognizes OW government as & means natien adnan the end. 


CP, thay 
Paul Garclagner 


Director Cenerck. 
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